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FATHER’S COMING! 


Jane and Lucy, and Charley dear, 
All love the noisy Tray ; 

And quick they spring his bark to hear, 
At close of Summer’s day. 


For when Tray jumps the orchard wall, 
Their hearts are full of bliss ; 

And forth they scamper, one and all, 
To gain a father’s kiss ! 


Dearly the farmer loves to take 
His babes upon his knee ; 

While one calls out for “ patty cake,” 
Another shouts with glee. 


Jame runs to bring the milk and bread, 
And Lucy takes his hat, 

While Charley shakes his silky head 
At sight of pussy cat. 


TIME AND MONEY. 


The happy boy, and Lucy too, 
Will father’s supper share ; 
Ere Jane unties each little shoe, 

And mother combs their hair. 


This is why, at the setting sun, 
They every one will hark, 

To see who first will call, “« Run! Run! 
For Tray begins to bark !” 


TIME AND MONEY. 


“O Mother, when will this long, long win- 


ter be gone,” said Lucy Waters, as she looked 
out one cold bleak morning in March. ‘“ I do 
wish the spring would come. Iam tired to 
death of seeing the trees all bare, and the 
mountains covered with snow. Do you think 
it ever will come ?” 

“ And why are you in such haste for the 
spring ?” said her mother. 

“ For many reasons. One is, that [ want 
to hear the birds sing, the. lambs bleat, and 
the frogs, the very frogs. It seems to me, that 
their croaking, which used to annoy me so 
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much, would be delightful now. The sweet 
murmur of the waters, too. O! I do long to 
hear all these sounds again, just as much as I 
sometimes long, when I wake up in the morn- 
ing after a winter night’s sleep, and am tired 
of lying in bed, to hear some stirring sound in 
the house. Do not you wish to have the spring 
come, mother 2?” 

‘* T anticipate it with a great deal of pleasure, 
dear ; and have no doubt that I shall enjoy it 
as much as you. But I donot feel quite as im- 
patient.” 

“ And why not ?” 

** Because, my eagerness is somewhat 
checked by the reflection that each revolution 
of the seasons, adds another to the years of my 
life, which are passing rapidly away ; and I am 
more anxious to seize and improve the present 
moment, than to hasten the future.” 

“« But, mother, you have time enough, and 
tospare, Lam sure. You are what is calleda 
lady of leisure, are you not ?” 

“*T may, perhaps, deserve that title in its 
common acceptation,” said her mother ; “but I 
should be very sorry to acknowledge it, in any 
other sense.”’ 
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‘“€ Why, you are never, very much hurried ; 
you have no work to do, unless you please. 
Are you not glad that father is rich, so that you 
are not obliged to work 1?’ 

*¢ It is, perhaps, desirable to have fortune, 
my dear; but, not chiefly, for the reason you 
mention. There are other things, far more val- 
uable. 

** What are they, mother 1”’ 

“ In -~ first place, health, and a good con- 
science.” 

“Oh! [know that. Ifapersonbe sick, he 
cannot enjoy much from any thing; and if he 
be wicked, I do not suppose that money could 
make him happy. But what else is there, that 
is more valuable than money 2?” 

** Something my dear that every living being 
has— Time !” 

“* Time, mother ? I cannot conceive, why 
you should consider that, more valuable than 
money. If I have a dollar, I can go and spend 
it, and get what I like—but very often, I have 
an hour, and perhaps, a whole day, that T do 
not know what to do with,” 

‘¢ That is because you are ignorant of their 
value. Children are apt to squander it, as the 
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natives of Spanish America, squandered their 
gold; which they exchanged, you know, for 
bits of broken china, glass beads, little bells, 
and other trifles ; but their folly was nothing 
in comparison with that of children, who waste 
away their time in idleness, or for trifling pur- 
poses. The pleasures which these propose to 
themselves, in the stead of a wise and diligent 
improvement of time, are, but as broken chi- 
na and glass beads, in comparison with gold.” 

‘I don’t know exactly, what you mean, 
mother. In what does the great value of time 
consist ?” 

“* T will answer your question by another. 
Lucy, for what is life given to us ?”’ 

“That we may enjoy ourselves, and be use- 
ful, I suppose.” 

“¢ Your answer is perfectly correct, said her 
mother, except that I should just reverse the 
order of the sentence ; because usefulness, and 
not happiness, should be the first object which 
we propose to ourselves.”’ 

“« Well then, mother, I don’t see, after all, 
why money is not more valuablethan time ; for 
fam sure, people can do agreat deal more good 
with their money, than with their time.’’ 

19* 
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*¢ Who does the most good ? He who contri- 
butes of his abundance tothe wants of the poor 
heathen,—or the good missionary, who goes a- 
mong them, and devotes his time to them?” 

“ The missionary, certainly ; and now, moth- 
er, I remember what old Mrs. Warren said to 
you, the last time we went to see her, that she 
would not give up your visits, if you would of- 
fer her money instead of them, because seeing 
you, did her heart good.” 

«¢ You have often heard the name of How- 
ard, an eminent philanthropist, who, almost 
literally, took up his abode in filthy prisons, to 
which he repaired, on errands of benevolence ; 
and Mrs. Fry, an English lady, is at the pres- 
ent day, distinguishing herself in the same 
manner. She actually gees into the vilest plac- 
es of confinement, and spends her days in com- 
municating instruction to their wretched in- 
mates. I have somewhere seen a beautiful ac- 
count of her labors among them ; and a gentle- 
man who witnessed the exercises of a single 
morning, spokeof the hymn which she sung at 
the conclusion, as being ‘ like the song of a mo- 
ther to her suffering child.’ What could Mrs. 
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Fry give to these miserable beings, one half so 
valuable as her time ? Money could not pur- 
chase such devotion as hers. Indeed, except 
as a material for the industrious and benevo- 
lent to work with gold, might as well remain 
in the bowels of the earth.” 

“‘ Mother, now I think of it, it seems to 
me that Uncle Haynes is a much more useful 
man, than Mr. Layton, though he has not 
much money, and Mr. Layton hasa great deal, 
and gives away a great deal, too; but then 
every body seems to depend upon Uncle 
Haynes for kindness, sympathy, and counsel, 
and to desire his good opinion,—so that they 
must be better for knowing him. Every face 
brightens when he comes in sight ; and he 
seems to have a care for the interests of the 
whole neighborhood.” 

“‘T am glad to see, my dear, that you appre- 
ciate your Uncle’s character ; but amiable, and 
excellent as he is, he would never do half the 
good he is daily accomplishing, were it not for 
his indefatigable activity ; and this is a good 
instance, to’show that the influence which a 
man derives-from his weight of character, is 
‘ar more valuable than any which money can 
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give him. It is not those who owe their con- 
sequence to riches; but those who are wise 
law-givers, able statesmen, learned and consci- 
entious lawyers, skilful physicians, devoted and 
exemplary clergymen, laborious teachers, hon- 
est and enterprising tradesmen, industrious 
mechanics, and virtuous farmers; who are the 
most valuable members of society ; and among 
our own sex, those who make useful wives and 
mothers. But to constitute all these, a wise 
and diligent improvement of time is indispensa- 
ble.” 

‘‘ The other day, I heard some one saying, 
‘*time is money.”’ What did he mean ?” 

“The very bees might explain that. They 
are quite a money making generation.”’ 

“O! I see what you mean ; they spend their 
time in making honey ; which is sold for mo- 
ney—that is rhyme and reason, too.” 

“¢ But, remember, though time can procure 
money, money cannot purchase time; and, 
though without money, much use may be 
made of time; yet without time, nothing can 
be done with money. As, for instance—what 
would become of interest, without the days, 
months, and years, by which to calculate it? 
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There would in that case be no occasion for you 
to understand the sums which puzzled you so 
much this morning.” 


“ Still, as I happen to have a greater stock 
of time, than of money,” said Lucy, laughing, 
“¢ f wish you would show me how I can con- 
vert some of it into money.” 

“‘ That is far from being the most valuable 
use you can make of it. If time is money, 
_ time is knowledge, too; and knowledge in con- 
nexion with virtue, is the best means of hap- 
piness, as well as usefulness. It is among the 
treasures “ that neither moth nor rust cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steal’ — 
it is imperishable, and its stores are inexhausti- 
ble. Therefore, I hope, dear, never again to 
hear you say, that you don’t know what to do 
with your time.” 

“* Mother, you don’t expect children to im- 
prove every moment of their time ; do you ?” 

*¢ No, my dear, they must have hours of play 
and relaxation, for the sake of their health ; 
but they ought to be a great deal more diligent 
than they are apt to be, and to learn a great 
deal more than they are apt to know. I can 
recollect how school mates of mine used com- 
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pletely to squander their time at school ; and 
I have often remarked in families where I vis- 
ited, children, who wasted many precious 
hours in mere listlessness. The lossof time, in 
such instances, is not the worst evil—the habits 
of idleness, which are acquired,are far more to 
be apprehended. Keep in mind, my dear Lu- 
cy, that it is more sinful to waste time, than to 
throw away money. ‘Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
is amaxim of economy—take care of the mo- 
ments, and the years will take care of them- 
selves, is a maxim equally just, applied to econ- 
omy of a much more valuable kind. A per- 
son who has not a time-saving disposition, has 
no idea how much may be made out of mere 
scraps and bits of time. I might tell you sev- 
eral interesting anecdotes, illustrative of this, 
but must reserve them for another time.” 
MATER. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. Page 210. 


Named, it is Dutch-ess ; walked on, it is March-ioness ; 
and reckoned, it is Count-ess. 


A CHILD’S HYMN. 


Will the great God, who reigns on high, 
With glory crowned, above the sky,— 
Worship’d by a bright angel throng, 
List to an infant’s humble song ? 


Will He, who made each shining star 
To throw its twinkling beams so far, 
Friendly, and gently, condescend, 
To be my Father, and my Friend ? 


And, will he bow his listening ear, 
Gracious, my murmured prayers to hear ; 
And from his lofty seat above, 

Bless me, with His forgiving love ? 


He will; I hear the Saviour’s voice, 
It bids my doubting heart rejoice,— 
‘* Suffer young babes to me to come, 
** For I’m their Saviour, Heaven their home.” 


** And hear my lips this truth declare,— 

** None, the pure joys of Heaven shall share, 
** Who are not, like a little child, 

** Lowly and meek, trusting and mild.” 


Stockbridge. F. 


THE TRUANT BOYS, 


William and Edward Hyde, were generally 
very good boys ; obedient to their parents, and 
kind and affectionate to each other. But Wil- 
liam had one fault which gave his mother much 
trouble, and often caused her to tremble for 
his future usefulness and respectability. He 
did not love his books so well as he loved his 
play ; and his influence and example very of- 
ten led his younger brother Edward to neglect 
his studies. William often said to his mother 
when she bade him prepare for school, ‘‘ Be so 
good as to let me go to play to day ; Egbert 
Marshall is going into the fields to assist the 
hay makers ; or Charles Grant is going to gath- 
er berries ; or a party of boys are going to fly 
their kites ; pray be so kind as to let us go 
too?”? Mrs. Hyde usually refused these peti- 
tions for holidays, and always endeavored to 
convince her son he was wrong in asking 
them. 

One fine summer morning, William said to 
his mother, “ Do not send us to school to day ; 
father’s laborers, you know, ‘are going to reap 
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our fine field of wheat, and it will be so pleasant 
for us to goand see them.”’ 

Ilis mother answered, “ If you had nothing 
which you ought to be doing yourselves, it 
might be very pleasant for you to sit idly by, 
and see others work; but as there are em- 
ployments to which it is your duty to attend, I 
doubt whether your conscience will allow you 
to indulge quietly in idleness.” 

** But, mother,”’ still urged William, “ if we 
do lose to day, we can easily make it up, by 
harder study, the rest of the week.” 

“That I can hardly believe, my son ; for 
boys who are not willing to study at all to day, 
will not be likely, very diligently, to improve 
to-morrow. The habits you form now, will 
cling to you all your life ; and with your little 
knowledge and experience, you cannot know, 
my dear boy, so well as I do, how important it 
is these habits should be good ones. Besides, 
did you ever consider how small a proportion 
of your time is spent in useful occupation, and 
how large a part in sleeping, eating, idling and 
playing?” 

** But I must sleep and eat ; I cannot live 
without doing these things, you know.” 
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“Very true; therefore we ought not to 
spend much time in doing unnecessary things. 
If you live, my child, and have that sense of 
the value of time, and the duty of improving it, 
which I hope you will one day have, you will find 
there are so many necessary things that must 
be done, you can afford but little time for un- 
necessary things, which may be left undone. 
Now, William, tell me how much of the day 
you think you spend in study.” 

‘* Much more than half of it, I should think, 
mother,’ answered William. 

“Tf you will make use of your arithmetic, 
William,” said Mrs. Hyde, “ you will find but 
a little more than one third of your waking 
hours are spent over your books.” 

“‘ Not read, not study, halfthe time! ” ex- 
claimed William, with looks of astonishment ; 
“* T suppose you kaow best, mother ; but I can- 
not see how it can be so.” 

“ Well, William,” said Mrs. Hyde, ‘‘ we 
will examine the subject a little more closely, 
and prove who is mistaken.’”’ William rather 
shrunk from this close examjnation, because he 
remembered many occasions when he did not 
think as his mother did, and she had always 
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proved him in the wrong. His mother, how- 
ever, without noticing his reluctance, went on 
to question him. 

** At what time do you rise, my son, these 
long, pleasant, sunny days.” 

** At six,” answered William. 

“* And you go into school at nine ;”’ said his 
mother. ‘That makes, how many hours in 
school, and how many out of school, William 2?” 

** Three in, and three out, ma’am.” 
© And you have,I think, about fifteen minutes 
allowed you for play, during the three school 
hours, which will give only two hours forty-five 
minutes in school, and three hours fifteen out, 
besides the many idle minutes you pass while 
there. But in the afternoon, the disproportion 
is still greater ; you go to rest at half past 
eight ; therefore, you have nearly six hours for 
your meals and your play.” 

William hung down his head, and looked 
rather ashamed at this result of the calculations ; 
but he had another fault, which needed to be 
corrected as much, perhaps, as the’one of which 
we have been speaking ; he never could per-. 
suade himself, willingly, and pleasantly, to 
give up any thing, upon which he had set his 
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heart ; and he began again to urge for just this 
one holiday. 

His mother said, ‘ I thought, William, Ihad 
conviaced you, that you have every day, quite 
as much play as is good for you; and I hoped 
to have the pleasure of seeing you go cheerful- 
ly to your tasks, with a smiling face, and willing 
mind.” 


The little boy was about to answer, but his 
mother stopped. ‘‘ Nomore pleading, no more 
intreating ; take your books and go to school.” 

Both the brothers looked rather sullen as 
they left the room, and when they were by 


themselves, William said to Edward, ‘‘ Do not 
let us go to school to day, we can easily manage 
so mother never will know it.” 

William was a fearless, active, high spirited 
boy, the leader of his play fellows, both in 
sports and mischief, but he was kind hearted, 
and affectionate, and when he had done wrong, 
and given his dear parents pain, he was very 
sorry for it afterwards. Little Edward had not 
so much courage and spirit as his brother, and 
was so much used to being léd by him, that he 
hardly ventured to make one objection to this 
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proposal. He only said, ‘ I am afraid it will 
not be quite right for us to do so.”’ 

“Poh ! nonsense, Edward,” said William, 
**you are always afraid, and always talking 
about right and wrong ; come along with me 
to the field of fine tall Indian corn, across the 
road from the school-house ; nobody can see us 
there ; and we can spin our tops, and play at 
marbles, and hide and seek as much as we 
please. Oh! ’tis a fine place for hide and 
seek! And when we are tired and thirsty, you 
know those great trees hanging over the spring 
of good cold water? Well, we can go there, 
anddrink, and rest ourselves.” 

Edward followed William to the field, and 
they run and jumped about, and tried their ve- 
ry best to be lively and merry ; but in spite of 
all they could do, something in their bosoms 
still kept whispering, ‘‘ We are naughty, wick- 
ed children ; we have disobeyed our mother 
who does so much for us, and loves us so dear- 
ly, and whom God commands us to love. He 
is angry with us no doubt, and mother teo, will 
be angry, and punish us, when she finds it out.”’ 
I do not mean that they thought all this over, 
in so many words ; but it was certainly the se- 
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cret consciousness ofthese truths, which made 
them fee] so uneasy, and marred all their pleas- 
ure. ‘The morning seemed very long indeed to 
them, and Edward at last said, with a heavy 
sigh, “The master keeps the boys a great 
while to day; don’t you think so, William?” 

*¢ Why, not longer than common I suppose,” 
replied William, striving # speak cheerfully. 
“What makes you think so? you are not tired, 
I hope?”’ 

“Not very tired,’”’ answered Edward, en- 
deavoring to speak cheerfully, too, ‘* but I am 
hungry ; I want my dinner.” Poor child, could 
he have recalled the innocent, self approving 
feelings of the morning, or heard his mother’s 
soft voice saying, ‘1 forgive you, my son ;” 
and felt again the gentle pressure of her lip up- 
on his cheek, he would have wanted nothing 
more ; and he felt this in his little heart ; but 
he dared not say it, for he feared William 
would laugh at him. 

William said it would soon be twelve ; for he 
had learned to tell the time very nearly, by his 
shadow, when the sun shone. 

In a few minutes the bell rang, and a party 
of boys, just let loose from school, came bound- 
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ing and shouting along, as happy and noisy as 
past confinement and present liberty could make 
them. William and Edward clambered over 
the fence and joined them, looking so spiritless 
and dull, that the boys all inquired what ailed 
them. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing,” said William, 
“‘ we have been on an errand a long way for 
mother, and are tired, that’s all.” The boys 
went on to get their dinners, and William and 
Edward turned to go into their father’s house ; 
but before they opened the door, Edward took 
William’s hand and said to him, ‘f Oh ! William, 


how could you say what was not true to the 


boys.” 
“ Why, what could I do, Edward? If I had 


told them the truth, perhaps they would tell 
our father and mother, and get us punished.”’ 

“ And.I am sure we deserve it,’? said Ed- 
ward ; “and I had rather suffer any punishment, 
than fell as I do now.” 

** You are a chicken-hearted thing, and 
never will be aman as long as you live; you 
should have been a girl, to follow mamma about 
the house, and sing your doll to sleep. Next 
you will betray me, I suppose ; for you know 
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when the truth is told, I shall have to bear all 
the punishment ; and mother will only say to 
you, “‘ I hope you never will do so again , Ed- 
ward.” 

** Dear William, do not talk so unkindly to 
me,” said Edward ; “ and do not think I will 
be so mean as to betray you ; I can tell mother 
about myself, and ask her forgiveness, without 
naming you.” 

** No, no,” said William quickly, “ you 
must not.say any thing to her about it ; for if you 
do, she will question you, and then you will 
have to tell the whole truth.”’ 

The boys went into the house and sat down 
todinner ; but even William, stout as he felt, 
dared not look his mother in the face, and they 
were both very glad when dinner was over, so 
they could get away. As they passed the 
school-house in going to the corn field, Edward 
looked wishfully at it, but he feared his broth- 
er’s ridicule, morethan he feared to do wrong ; 
so he went on with him. The afternoon still 
passed more heavily than the morning. Ed- 
ward was so unhappy, that he could not put on 
even the semblance of cheerfulness ; and Wil- 
liam, who had found by bitter experience, that 
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by committing one sin he had been drawn on to 
commit many more to conceal it, was so very 
wretched, that all his pride and resolution fail- 
ed to keep up his spirits. ‘They continued to 
try to play for sometime ; but at last yielding to 
their feelings, they threw themselves down by 
the side of the spring, looking as miserable as 
if their last friend were buried there. It was a 
delightful spot ; the green grass, thickly sown 
with bright wild flowers, made a softer and 
more beautiful carpet than was ever manufac- 
tured by the art of man; the majestic trees, 
which shaded the clear, cool spring, graceful- 
ly waved their boughs in the breeze; and the 
little birds hopped joyfully, from branch to 
branch, and made sweet music above them. 
But all this only served to make them more un- 
happy. ‘They remembered how often, when 
they were good boys, their dear, kind mother, 
had come here with them, in the long, hot sum- 
mer days,—and told them some _ interest- 
ing story, or sung their favorite hymns, while 
their little heads rested upon her shoulder, and 
their arms clasped her neck. 

Edward at last burst into tears. ‘ Do not 
cry, dear Edward,” said William ; “ pray do 
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not cry,”’ while large drops were running down 
his own cheeks. 

“William,” said Edward, struggling to 
speak distinctly, ‘‘ you told mein the morning, 
nobody would see us, while we were here ; but 
does not God see us all the time? Is He not 
looking at us now ? William covered his face 
with his hands, and sobbed aloud. As soon as 
he could speak, he said, “‘ Yes, Edward, God 
has been looking upon us all the time ; I have 
been a very wicked boy. Let us go to mother, 
and ask her forgiveness, and then perhaps God 
will forgive us, too.” 

The little boys immediately rose, and with 
trembling steps hastened to their father’s house, 
with their hearts more at ease than they had 
been for many hours; for they knew their 
Father in Heaven, and their parents upon 
the earth, would approve what they were about 
to do ; and it wasthe consciousness of this, tl 
consciousness they were doing right, which oh 
ready began to speak peace to their troubled 
bosoms. As soon as they entered the house, 
they went directly to their mother, and William 
gave her without reserve a history of the day. 
He did not, as we fear children sometimes do, 
attempt to soften or colour any of the circum- 
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stances, so as to lead his mother to think he | 
had not been quite as bad as he really had ; but 
he told her the whole truth ; and when he had 
done he said, “ You see, mother, Edward is not 
very much to blame; if you will be so good as to 
forgive him, I will endeavor to bear my own 
punishment without complaining.”’ 

When William finished speaking, the affec- 
tionate mother put her arms around both her 
boys, and said with a trembling voice, “ I for- 
give you both, my children, for I think you are 
sensible of your offences and have truly repent- 
ed of them ; and I believe the sorrow you now 


feel, will make a deeper and more lasting im- 


pression, than any punishment I can inflict.” 


We rejoice to say this proved true. Whenever, 
afterwards, William was tempted to do wrong, 
the remembrance of this day of suffering would 
come into his mind, and then he would instant- 
ly pray to his Father in Heaven, that he might 
be enabled to resist the temptation. And such 
prayers, when sincerely offered, are always an- 
swered. 

William in time got the better of all his faults, 
and made, (what we trust each boy, who reads 
this little tale, will make) a good man. 

Stockbridge. ¥. 


ROYAL CHILDREN, 


PRINCE ARTHUR. 


Arthur was the grandson of Henry II. Geof- 
frey the king’s oldest son, was his father ; and 
as he died during the life-time of Henry II. 
the crown rightfully belonged to little Arthur. 
However, his uncle Richard, who was after- 
wards called the ‘ Lion-Hearted,” took pos- 
session of the throne ; and as Arthur was too 
young and feeble to fight, his mother and 
friends were obliged to be content with the 
promise of succession after his uncle’s death. 
Richard, Coeur de Leon, did not keep his prom- 
ise. After his return from the crusades, he 
left the kingdom to his brother John ; a weak 
and cruel prince, who had rebelled against 
Richard, during hisabsence. Thus defrauded 
by his uncle, little Arthur Plantaganet, the de- 
scendant of a long line of kings, seemed likely 
never to wear a crown. Indeed, he would 
have been very happy without it. He was a 
beautiful, gentle, and affectionate boy ; and he 
cared not a penny who was king, if his young 
heart could but find somebody to love him. 


PRINCE ARTHUR. Q4r 


Knowing him to be the rightful heir to the 
throne, his relations feared, suspected, and ha- 
ted him. This made the young prince wretch- 
ed. ‘Is it my fault,” said he to the keeper of 
his prison, ‘‘ that I was Prince Geoffrey’s son ? 
{am sure it isnot. I wish I were your son, so 
you would love me !”’ 

His mother was an ambitious woman. She 
could not endure to see her son’s kingdom taken 
away from him; and when he was twelve years 
old, she persuaded him to escape from England, 
and put himself under the protection of Phil- 
lip, King of France. Here Arthur fought sev- 
eral battles with his uncle John ; but his moth- 
er finding the French king was not a true friend 
to them, finally yielded up herself and son to 
the mercy of king John. This man was the 
worst sovereign England ever had. Heknew 
his people hated him ; and he hated young Ar- 
thur, because he feared he would become a fa- 
yourite with the nation. His mother, alarmed 
for her son’s safety, again fled to France. The 
young prince, now fifteen years old, added to 
his other brilliant qualities undaunted courage, 
and a love of enterprise. His bravery led him 
into danger, and he was taken prisoner by his 
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detestable uncle. King John imprisoned him 
in a dreary castle, and employed Hubert de 
Bourg to deprive him of sight. For this horrid 
purpose two ruffians were ordered to hide be- 
hind the arras, and at a given signal to rush in- 
to his room, and put out his eyes with red hot 
irons. Arthur’s artless and affectionate con- 
versation made the wicked Hubert repent his 
errand ; but he did, at last, tell him what the 
king had ordered tobe done. The poor youth 
begged for mercy, and gently reminded him 
how kindly and attentively he had watched by 
his sick bed, holding his aching head through 
the dreary hours of midnight, and cheering 
him with offices oflove. But Hubert was afraid 
of the king ; to all his affecting remonstrances 
he answered, ‘‘ I have sworn to do it,” and giv- 
ing the signal, his vile accomplices rushed into 
the chamber. When the prince saw these 
fierce looking men, and the brazen pan of burn- 
ing charcoal they had brought for the purpose 
of heating their irons, he burst into tears, and 
falling upon his knees before Hubert, begged 
earnestly for mercy; and when the ruffians 
were ordered to bind him, he entreated he 
might not be bound—adding, that if Hubert 
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would send away those wicked men, he would 
sit as quiet as a lamb, and would not stir, or 
wince, or speak a word, whatever torments 
they might put him to. The distress of the 
royal child at length overcame [ubert’s reso- 
lution ; and he declared the wealth of the whole 
world should not tempt him to do Arthur an 
injury. 
Fearing the displeasure of the tyrannical 
king, Hubert gave out word that his noble cap- 
tive was dead. But the memory of Arthur’s 
innocence and his misfortunes stirred up all 
hearts in England to revenge ; and Hubert, to 
appease the people, was finally obliged to de- 
clare that he was alive and uninjured. This 
proved the ruin of the young prince. The 
king was exceedingly angry at the deceit prac- 
tised upon him, and ordered Arthur to be 
brought to the castle of Rouen at midnight. 
The spirit of the high-minded youth had been 
broken by imprisonment and misery, and he 
knelt to the man, who had robbed him of his 
inheritance, to beg for life. But the monster 
would not listen to the entreaties of his broth- 
er’s son. Some mystery rests upon the man- 
ner of Arthur’s death ; but it is generally be- 
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lieved that king John drove a dagger into the 
heart of the weeping boy, and with his own 
bloody hands threw the body into the Seine! 

Shakspeare, in ‘‘ King John,’ Act 4th, 
Scene Ist, gives a very affecting account of 
the conversation between Hubert and Arthur, 
while the irons were heating to burn out the 
eyes of the young prince. 


CHILDREN OF EDWARD IV. 

The two eldest sons of Edward IV. have 
been made celebrated by their misfortunes. 
Who has not read of the royal children smoth- 
ered in the Tower ? 

Edward, the oldest son, was heir to the 
crown ; and was at twelve years old proclaimed 
king. Richard, the younger son, was created 
Duke of York when yet an infant in his moth- 
er’s arms ; and at four years old, when he had 
first tried to hold a greyhound in leash, and re- 
claim his brother’s falcon to the fist, by the 
sound of hissilver whistle, he caused him to be 
solemnly kfiighted. The Duke of Norfolk, a 
nobleman of immense wealth, died and left all 
his possessions to one infant daughter, the La- 
dy Anne Mowbray. The king wished his lit- 
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tle son to marry this rich heiress ; and as the 
perpetual wars between York and Lancaster 
rendered every thing insecure during his reign, 
he deemed it prudent to have the young couple 
immediately betrothed. Splendid preparations 
were made for this event ; and the royal bride- 
groom, scarce six yearsold, and the noble bride 
still younger, were publicly betrothed in the 
chapel of St. Stephen. Lady Anne was sup- 
ported by the Earl of Lincoln on her right hand, 
and the Earl of Rivers on her left. She was re- 
ceived at the chapel door bythe Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and the king himself gave her away. 
The Dean of the royal chapel dictated to them 
what to say, and the good old Bishop knelt to 
join their hands, and bestow his blessing upon 
them. It must have been an interesting sight 
to have seen the innocent little things standing 
beside the richly decorated altar, going through 
a ceremony which seemed solemn to every 
body but themselves. For they were so very 
young that their fine clothes no doubt attract- 
ed their whole attention. In the English Ju- 
venile Souvenir for this year, there is a beau- 
tiful engraving, representing this infant mar- 
riage. 
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About six years after this event, Edward IV. 
died, and the eldest of the brothers was pro- 
claimed king, under the title of Edward V. 
His uncle, the Duke of Gloster, wished to 
be king himself. He pretended to have a 
great regard for the young princes, in order to 
get them into his power; and as soon as they 
were entrusted to his care, he employed a man 
to murderthem. At the dead of night, when 
the two royal brothers were calmly and sweetly 
sleeping in the Tower, they were smothered to 
death! Their wicked uncle had a short and 
troubled reign, under the title of Richard III. 


THE ROYAL NUN. 

Bridget Plantaganet was the youngest sister 
of the two princes smothered in the tower. Her 
mother always wished she should enter a con- 
vent, as soon as she was old enough to know 
the importance of such a step; and her own 
sweet, serious face, and her still,placid temper, 
seemed, from her very cradle, more like a nun 
than a queen. The royal mother used to 
weep bitterly, as she said to her infant darl- 
ing, ‘“‘ And you too, my dove, my blossom, my 
dearest one, they will take you and make you 
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a queen—and you too will be wretched.” And 
the little princess, hardly knowing what it 
meant to be a queen, and entirely ignorant of 
the misery her parents had endured, would cling 
around her neck and say, ‘‘ Oh, no, dearest 
mother, I would not be a queen for all the 
world !”? The civil wars grew more furious, 
and the troubles in King Edward’s family in- 
creased. The queen, anxious for little 
Bridget’s safety, obtained her father’s reluctant 
consent that she should be placed in a convent ; 
and at five years old, the innocent little being, 
dressed in long white robes, stood at the foot 
of the altar, and made the solemn vow, that for- 
ever shut her out from the world. It almost 
broke the queen’s heart to give up her young- 
est and her dearest child ; but the little lamb 
thus sacrificed, proved, in the end, her greatest 
consolation. For after her brothers were mur- 
dered, and her sisters, married to foreign prin- 
ces, were seldom allowed to visit their unhappy 
mother—Bridget was unwearied in her con- 
soling tenderness. She had never known the 
pomp of the world, and she was happy without 
it; she had never experienced its vexations, 
and during her whole life, her temper was as 
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sweet and tranquil, as a babe’s. A plain stone, 
inscribed ‘‘ Bridget Plantaganet,’”’ is all that 
marks the place, where the daughter of a king 
reposes. 


EDWARD VI. 


Eward the VI., son of Henry the VIII. of 
England, and brother to queen Mary and queen 
Elizabeth, was a very remarkable boy. He 
was so good a scholar that at eight years old he 
was able to write very correct Latin letters to 
the king, his father, without receiving any as- 
sistance from his masters. At thisage he kept 
a neat, journal, in which he sat down every 
thing new he had learned in History, Mytholo- 
gy, Arithmetic, and Geography ; this journal 
he regularly sent every week to his godfather, 
the archbishop of Canterbury. At fourteen, 
this young prince conversed fluently in Latin, 
Spanish, Italian and French, and wrote Greek 
very agreeably. His disposition is said to have 
been amiable and generous, and his manners 
pleasing. If he had money, he always wished 
to give it to the poor; and if he had any new 
amusements, he always” wished that others 
should share them. When he was five years 
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old his godfather sent him a small house com- 
pletely furnished. ‘The dishes and plates, cups 
and saucers, knives, forks, and spoons, tea-pot, 
coffee-pot, &c. were all of polished silver, most 
beautifully ornamented. When his servant 
brought him this elegant present, he said, ‘‘ Here 
are some very beautiful toys for your Royal 
Highness ; but you must be very careful to let 
no one touch them, for they are easily spoiled.” 
“‘ Then what are they good for ?” replied the 
young prince ; “‘ I never want any playthings, if 
others cannot enjoy them.” 

Edward was proclaimed king, after the death 
of Henry the VIII.; but his reign was very 


brief. He died, much beloved and lamented, 
at the age of sixteen. 


LOUIS XVII. 

This young prince was more unfortunate than 
any of the royal children we have yet mention- 
ed. Yet, if we may judge from anecdotes of 
his childhood, he would have made a wise and 
good king. He was an active and intelligent 
child, and the queen, his mother, did every 
thing to encourage his industry. He had alit- 
tle garden near the palace, which was entirely 
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his own ; and the delicate flowers, neat Shrubs, 
and tiny water-pot, were all worthy of the lit- 
tle royal gardener. He was never known to 
leave his lessons for this favourite spot ; but 
the moment his instructer gave him leave of 
absence, he would eagerly run to seize his lit- 
tle hoe, his rake, or his water-pot. 

It was joy enough for him to see a rose in 
bud; and he would impatiently watch for the 
moment when it was pretty enough to give his 
dearmamma. Every morning, Maria An- 
toinette found a fresh nosegay from the Dau- 
phin’s garden, laid upon her dressingtable. A 
nobleman once said to him, “‘ Why do you 
work so hard, young prince? The gardener 
would do your day’s work in five minutes.” 
“« True,” replied the Dauphin; “‘ but I wish 
to make these flowers grow myself,—because 
my dear mother will like them better for 
that.”’ 

The troubles of the French Revolution com- 
menced, when Louis was very young. He was 
too young to understand the cause of his 
father’s distress ; but he is said to have been 
deeply affected by it. When the poor king 
was made a prisoner in his own palace, the 
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young prince would watch him with the most 
affectionate interest; and when he saw him a- 
larmed and melancholy, he would seat himself 
at his feet, bathe his hand in tears, and say, 
“ They will not hurt you, dear father ; for you 
never hurt any body.’? ‘This childish tender- 
ness was a comfort tothe wretched king ; though 
he felt there was no safety for him, or his family , 
in France. 

He tried to make his escape at midnight, but 
his design was discovered—he was taken pris- 
oner, and brought back to Paris. The mob 
assembled round his palace, and called out 
loudly to have him beheaded. The young 
Dauphin heard these frightful cries ; and in- 
spired with energy beyond his strength, he at- 
tempted to rush out among the populace. 
“ Where are you going 7?” cried one of the 
king’s officers, as he put out an arm to stop 
him. “ Iam going to speak to the people— 
Oh, let me go, let me go!’ exclaimed the 
young prince, in agony—‘‘ Let me go, and 
kneel, and pray to the people that they will not 
murder my father !” 

But it was not in the power of man to save 
the royal family, at that dreadful period. The 
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king was separated from his children, and was 
soon after beheaded, together with his beauti- 
ful queen, Maria Antoinette. The young Dau- 
phin was confined in a loathsome prison, oblig- 
ed to obey a brutal fellow, who would not even 
let him have clean clothes, and wholesome 
food. Ifhe asked any thing about his parents, 
he was severely whipped. One day his cruel 
keeper came in suddenly, and found him 
kneeling at the foot of his miserable bed— 
“* What are you doing there ?”’ said he sharp- 
ly : “ Tell me quick, what are you doing !” 
Nothing would tempt the pious child to tell a 
lie; and he timidly answered, ‘‘ I was saying a 
little prayer, which my mother taught me.” 
The poor little sufferer was punished for this. 
The ignorant, brutal jailer told him it was 
wrong to pray for the king, because he was a 
tyrant ; and that when he prayed, he ought to 
pray for his father’s enemies, because they 
were the friends of liberty. 

“I do not understand your talk about liber- 
ty,” said the boy; ‘ but is it not liberty for 
me to walk in my garden, and study my books, 
and feed my birds? Why do you not let me 
have liberty ?”” 
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The French people did not understand the 
true meaning of liberty. They wanted to 
have every man do just as he chose, whether 
good or bad, instead of having wise laws, to 
keep men from injuring their neighbours, as is 
the case in our happy country. The king was 
beheaded, and his little son, called Louis XVII. 
died at ten years old, in prison, half starved, 
and almost naked. But the people were not 
good enough to govern themselves. After a 
great deal of bloodshed and violence, those 
members of the royal family, who had made 
their escape during the revolution, were recall- 
ed to France. The little Duke of Bordeaux, 
now Dauphin of France, is nephew to the un- 
fortunate Louis X VIT. 


DUKE OF BORDEAUX. 


The Duke of Bordeaux, son of the Duchess 
de Berry, and grandson of the unfortunate Lou- 
is XVI, is heir to the French crown. He is 
now about twelve years of age. A juvenile 
ball was lately given at his apartments, to which 
no children above twelve years of age were 
admitted. The visiters were requested to use 
the respectful appellation ‘‘ Monseigneur,” 
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whenever they addressed the young prince, or 
any members of the royal family of Orleans. A 
little girl dancing with the young Duke of 
Joinville, said, “‘ Why am I to call you Mon- 
seigneur ? Are you a bishop?’ ‘ Really I 
don’t know whether [ am a bishop or not,”’ re- 
plied the young prince. Children will be chil- 
dren—We suspect little kings care more a- 
bout their dogs and their tops, than they do 
about their dignity. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
The present heiress to the throne of Eng- 
land is- the Princess Victoria, daughter of the 


late Duke of Kent. She is about ten years 
old, and is said to be a very intelligent and at- 
tractive child. His Majesty George IV. has a 
beautiful marble bust of Victoria, which was 
engraved for the ‘“‘ Juvenile Forget Me Not,” 
of this year. It represents a full, healthy, inno- 
cent, and sprightly countenance. We have 
never heard any anecdotes about her. She 
looks as if she would be a good and great 
queen. She resides with her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, in the king’s palace at Ken- 
sington. 


MARIA DE GLORIA. 


MARIA DE GLORIA, 
The young Queen of Portugal. 
This famous personage is now staying in 
England ; her uncle Miguel, a wicked and 


She is the daughter of Don Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, ana is rightful heir 10 the crown of Por- 
tugal. She is ten years old, rather tall of her 
age, with a fair, plump face, and an expression 
of great vivacity. The Portuguese who reside 
in England, pay great homage to their young 
queen. Te Deum was performed at Londomin 
celebration of her tenth birth-day ; and the Bra- 
zilian ministers and Portuguese noblemen wait- 
ed upon her in full uniferm and court dresses. 
The English, likewise, treat their royal visiter 
with much respect. The royal family and most 
of the nobility, have called upon her ; she has 
been conducted to all public places of any in- 
terest in London ; and the boys at the schools 
and asylums, have formed themselves into pro- 
cessions to escort her carriage. A superb dia- 
mond necklace, consisting of brilliant ‘‘ Hearts- 
ease,”’ surrounded with other flowers, and leaf 
work of various colours, has been ordered at a 
London jeweller’s, intended as a present for lit- 


tyrannical king, having usurped her kingdom. * 
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tle Maria de Gloria. The same artist has paint- 
ed a portrait of her and the Princess Victoria. 
She has been at Kensington Palace, with her 
‘attendants, and maids of honour, to make a 
formal call on her sister-princess of England ; 
and the Duchess of Kent has taken Victoria to 
visit the little Queen of Portugal. No doubt the 
interviews must have been highly interesting to 
their majesties ! 

Portugal is at present in a dreadful state; and 
it is difficult to conjecture what will become ot 
Maria de Gloria, or her wretched people. We 
hope she will meet a happier fate than has 
usually awaited royal children. 


LOUIS DUC DE BOURGOGNE. 

No book delighted Louis X VII. so much, as 
the history of his little uncle, Duc de Bour- 
gogne. This celebrated boy was grandson of 
Louis XV. He died at nine years old; long 
before the troubles of the Revolution began. 
Of course, he was not destined to be so very 
unfortunate as his little nephew, whose life you 
have just been reading. - He seems to have 
been a remarkable child. His nephew was 
never weary of reading about him, and talking 
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of him. One day he begged earnestly for his 
portrait ; and it was given him, painted ona 
beautiful snuff-box. He kissed it again and 
again; and looking at it with great respect, 
he said very seriously, “‘ How could my little 
uncle know how to be so wise, when he was 
so very young ?”’ 

One of the earliest things for which the Duc 
de Bourgogne was distinguished, was a habit 
of close attention to every thing around him. 
He always wanted to know how things were 
made, and what they were made for; and this, 
not merely for the sake of asking questions, 
but because he really wished to gain know- 
ledge. He always tried to understand what 
was told him ; and what he understood, he al- 
ways remembered. By these means he be- 
came a wonderful scholar. Geometry was a 
favourite study ; and after a few minutes re- 
flection, he would solve quite difficult problems. 
When he found out any question, which had 
puzzled him, he would exclaim with great ea- 
gerness, “ Oh, what an interesting study geo- 
metry is! How it pleases me!” and this 
was when he was but five years old—an age 


when a great many children do not know how 


to read. 
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He had uncommon knowledge of geogra- 
phy : he could tell you, at once, where to find 
any town and river of any importance. Some- 
times, his instructer, in order to try his know- 
ledge, would ask, “‘ In what part of Spain is 
the Elbe ?” or, “‘ In what part of Germany is 
the Thames?” But he was never caught in 
such snares ; and his eyes would laugh, as he 
answered, “ Ah, I remember very well that 
the Thames is in Vienna, and the Elbe in Ma- 
drid.””> Young as he was, he seemed to be 
aware that the greatest danger princes had to 
meet, was flattery. Those who were always 
talking of his beauty, his intelligence, and his 
power, did not succeed in pleasing him. One 
domestic was avery great favourite: when ask- 
ed, why he loved him, he replied, ‘‘ Because, 
he always tells me truly, when he thinks I have 
done wrong.” ‘The gentleness of the royal 
boy, was equal to his wisdom. If in the midst 
of thoughtless play, he did, or said, any thing 
improper, asingle look would check him. Such 
was his love for his mother, that he would burst 
into tears, if she spoke to him less affectionate- 
ly than usual: clasping his little hands, he 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Dear mamma, do not be an- 
gry with me; I will doany thing you wish.” 
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He had read about great and good men, who 
were willing to sacrifice their own inclinations 
to the good of others ; and he resolved to imi- 
tatethem. He once set his heart upon buying 
an elegant little brass cannon, of which the 
price was one hundred louis. His father read- 
ily gave him the money ; but before he made 
his purchase, he met with a poor old officer, 
who had but one suit of clothes, and was obli- 
ged tosleep in a barn. “‘ Farewell to artillery,” 
said he, offering him the silver ; ‘‘ my money 
is better employed in helping an honest, and 
brave man.” 

He was always modest and silent in compa- 
ny, seldom speaking, unless he was spoken to ; 
but he listened with great attention, to the con- 
versation of intelligent men. Having heard 
it observed, that ‘‘ Hannibal often wore the 
skin of a fox, joined to that of a lion,” he re- 
peated it to his instructer, saying, he did not 
understand it. ‘‘ Consider a moment what is 
the character of the two animals,” answered 
his instructer. ‘“‘ The fox is cunning, and the 
lion is courageous, ” said the prince—‘‘ oh, now 
know what is the meaning; Hannibal was 
sometimes as cunning, as he was courageous.” 
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The little duke played, as well as studied, 
with his whole heart. One day, as he was run- 
ning up and down stairs, with too much ra- 
pidity, he fell and hurt his right knee, very 
badly. Had he told of it, at once, perhaps the 
wound would have soon got well; but fearful of 
alarming his mother, and of having his attend- 
ants blamed, he bore the pain in silence. At 
last, it grew so bad, they were obliged to call 
in the surgeons. A painful operation with in- 
- struments was necessary to save the life of ihe 
young prince ; and they told him of it with the 
utmost tenderness and caution. He asked to 
look at the surgical instruments, and to have 
fifieen minutes to consider of it. After hav- 
ing examined them with great curiosity, he 
said firmly, ‘‘ Do what you please. I will suf- 
fer any thing to comfort my father and mo- 
ther.”’ The operation was a terrible one ; yet 
the young hero gave but oneslight groan. As 
soon as it was finished, he asked for his pa- 
rents. They ran to him, and covered him 
with tears and kisses. He cried, likewise, as 
he put his little arms around them ; but he tried 
to smile, as he said, “‘If I weep, dear father, 
it is for joy.” As soon as he began to recover 
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from the effects of his wound, he begged for 
books and maps, that he might resume his stu- 
dies; but the physicians dared not allow it, 
till he had regained his strength. Their care 
was all in vain—he was soon attacked by a 
burning fever, and they saw that no medicine 
could save him. When the bishop told him 
he must die, he bore it with great calmness. 
His only care seemed to be for the comfort of 
those, who attended upon him. ‘* Do go away 
and take the air,’’ he would say; “‘do rest 
yourself a few hours ; you will kill yourselves, 
waiting upon me.” He took a most affection- 


ate leave of his instructer ; thanking him ten- 
derly for all the care he had taken, and beg- 
ging him, as a last favour, to console his father 
and mother. 


This young prince, who gave such extraor- 
dinary promise of future greatness, died in his 
ninth year. His last look was toward his mo- 
ther; his last words, “‘ Mamma—dear mam- 
ma.” * 


* For the life of the Duke of Gloucester, see Miscellany, 
vol. 5, page 131. 


SPRING. 


Ist voice. 
Sister! hear the voice of spring, 
All the birds are on the wing, 
All is joy and peace and life, 
All is calm and free from strife. 


2d voice. 
Sister ! see the beaming sun, 
Swift and bright his course doth run; 
Sister ! see the early flowers 
Springing fresh, in fragrant bowers. 


Chorus. 
Then let us away, on the meadows to day, 


While the sun is shining brightly, 
And we'll pluck the flow’rs in the fragrant bow’rs, 
While we tread the green-sward lightly. 


1st voice. 
Brother awake! ’tis late, ’tis late, 
The sun has mounted high, 
Nor stays a moment, while I wait, 
But speeds him through the sky. 


2d voice. 
Brother ! the morning air is sweet, 
Come haste and go with’me, 
Where the bright waters sparkling meet, 
Come hasten o’er the lea. 


MUTE BOY 


Chorus. 
Come let us go, where the bright waters flow, 
And the birds are sweetly singing, 
Where the gentle wave, the green banks lave, 
And the air with joy is ringing. 
Stock bridge. ANON, 


MUTE BOY. 


[ will talk to you about a little deaf and 
dumb boy, who had the misfortune to lose his 
father, at anearly age. ‘The bereaved mother 


took the kindest care of him, and an infant sis- 
ter, with whom it was his chief delight to play, 
from morning till night. After a few years, 
the village where they resided, was visited 
with a dangerous fever, and this family all lay 
sick atthe sametime. ‘The mother and daugh- 
ter died, but the poor little deaf and dumb or- 
phan recovered. He had an aged grandmother 
who took him to her home, and seemed to love 
him better for his infirmities. She fed him 
carefully, and laid him in his bed with tender- 
ness ; and in her lonely situation, he was all the 
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world to her. A great part of every day she 
laboured to understand his signs, and to com- 
municate some new idea to his imprisoned 
mind. She endeavoured to instruct him that 
there was a Great Being, who caused the sun 
to shine, and the grass to grow ; who sent forth 
the lightning and the rain, and was the Maker 
of man and beast. She taught him the three 
letters GO and D,—and when he saw ina 
book this name of the Almighty, he was accus- 
tomed to bow down his head with the deepest 
reverence. But when she sought to inform 
him that he had a soul, accountable, and im- 
mortal when the body died, she was grieved 
that he seemed not to comprehend her. The 
little silent boy loved his kind grandmother, 
and would sit .for hours looking earnestly in 
her wrinkled face, smiling, and endeavoring to 
sustain the conversation. He was anxious to 
perform any service for her that might testify 
his affection—he would fly to pick up her knit- 
ting-bag, or her snufi-box when they fell, and 
traverse the neighboring meadows and woods, 
to gather such flowers and plants as pleased 
her. Yet he was sometimes pensive and wept— 
she knew not why. She supposed he might be 
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grieving for the relatives he had lost, and re- 
doubled her marks of tenderness. She often 


perused with great interest, accounts of the in- 
telligence and happiness of the deaf and dumb, 
who enjoy a system of education, adapted to 
their necessities, and thought if anything could’ 
separate her from her beloved charge, it would 


be that he might share such an inestimable pri- 
vilege. 

At length, the eyes of this benevolent lady 
grew dim through age, and when the little sup- 
pliant, by his dialect of gestures, besought her 
attention, she was unable to distinguish the 
movements of his hands, or scarcely the form 
of his features. It was then her earnest request 
that he might be placed at the American Asy- 
lum for the education of the deaf and dumb. 
There, when his first regrets at separation had 
subsided, he began to make rapid improvement. 
He became attached to his companions and 
teachers, and both in his studies and sports, 
was happy. When he had nearly completed 
the period allotted for a full course of instruc- 
tion there—a conversation like the following 
took place one evening, between him and a 
preceptor whom he loved, viz. 
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* T have frequently desired to ask what were 
some of your opinions, before you became a 
pupil in this Institution. What, for instance, 
were your ideas of the sun and moon ?”’ 

‘** I supposed that the sun was a king and a 
warrior, who ruled over, and slew the people, as 
he pleased. When I saw brightness in the 
west, at closing day, I thought it was the flame 
and smoke of cities which he had destroyed in 
his wrath. The moon,I much disliked. I 
considered her prying and officious, because 
she looked into my chamber when I wished to 
sleep. One evening, I walked in the garden, 
and the half-moon seemed to follow me. I 
sought the shade of some large trees, but found 
she was there before me. I turned to go into 
the house, and advised her not to come, because 
Thated her. But when I laid down in my bed, 
she wasthere. I arose and closed my shutters. 
Still there were some crevices through which 
she peeped. I bade her go away, and wept 
with passion, because she disregarded my wish- 
es. I thought she gazed at me, more than at 
others, because I was deafand dumb. I feared 
also, that she would tell strangers of it, for I felt 
ashamed of being different from other chil- 
dren.” 


MUTE BOY. 


“What did you think of the stars ?” 

‘** They were more agreeable to me. I imagin- 
ed that they were fair and well dressed ladies, 
who gave brilliant paries in the sky ; and that 
they sometimes rode for amusement, on beauti- 
ful horses, while their attendants carried torch- 
es in their hands.” 

** Had you any conception of death 1” 

‘When my little sister died, I wondered 
why she lay still so long. I thought she was 
lazy to be sleeping when the sun had arisen. 
I gathered my hands full of violets, and threw 
them in her face, and said in my dialect of 
signs, ‘‘ Wake up ; wake up!” And I was dis- 
pleased at her, and went so far as to say, ‘‘ What 
a fool you are !”” when she permitted them to 
put her in a box, and carry her away, instead of 
getting up to play with me. 

Afterwards, when my mother died, they told 
me repeatedly that she was dead, dead; and 
tried to explain to me what death meant. But I 
was distressed when I asked her for bread, that 
she did not give it to me ; and when she was 
buried, | went every day where they had laid 
her, waiting, and expecting that she would rise. 
Sometimes I grew impatient, and rolled upon 
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the turf that covered her, striking my forehead 
against it, weeping and saying, “‘ Mother, get 
up! get up! why do you sleep there so long 
with the child? [ am sick, and hungry, and 
alone. Oh, Mother! mother!’? When I was 
taken to my grandmother’s house, I could no 
longer visit the grave, and it grieved me ; for I 
believed if I continued to go and cry there, she 
would at length hear me and come up.” 

‘1 know that more pains were taken to in- 
stil religious principles into your mind, than 
are commonly bestowed on the deaf and dumb. 
Will you tell me what was your opinion of the 
Supreme Being ?” 

“ My kind grandmother laboured without 
ceasing, to impress me with reverence for the 
Almighty. Through her efforts I obtained 
some idea of the power and goodness which are 
visible in the creation ; but of Him, who 
wrought in the storm and in the sunshine, I 
was doubtful whether it were a strong man, a 
huge animal, or a vast machine. I was in all 
the ignorance of heathen sin, until by patient 
attendance on your judicious course of instruc- 
tion, knowledge entered into my soul.” 
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He then expressed to his teacher, the grati- 
tude he felt for the blessings of education, and 
affectionately wishing him a good night, retired 
to his repose. L. H. 8. 

Hartford. 


COUNT RUMYFORD. 


Benjamin Thompson, afterwards Count 
Rumford, was born at Woburn in Massachu- 
setts, in 1753. No remarkable anecdotes are 
told of his boyhood. He had a great deal of 
ingenuity in inventing new plays ; and when 
he was engaged in anything that interested 
him, his whole face lighted up with eagerness. 
Whether he was employed in study, in work, 
or in play, he gave up his whole soul to it ; and 
never left it till it was finished. This was the 
reason he became a great man. His father 
died when he was two or three years of age ; 
and his guardian resolved to educate him as a 
merchant. ‘The lad never had any taste for this 


employment. From the time he first began to 
23* 
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understand books, he seems to have been in 
love with quiet studies ; such as Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and particularly Mechan- 
ics. Perhaps this was one reason why he 
had such a mild temper, and kind disposition ; 
for books are very peaceful friends. Whena 
man does business with other men, he may be- 
come angry, because they vex him, or injure 
him, or misunderstand him, or prevent his mak- 
ing money ; but one cannot quarrel with books. 
He was placed with Doctor Hay, of Woburn, 
to finish his education, preparatory to becom- 
ingamerchant. Here he amused himself eve- 
ry leisure moment in making surgical instru- 
ments, which he finished with great neatness. 
At sixteen he was placed as a clerk in a store 
at Salem. He never appears to have been idle, 
while in this situation ; but _he was oftener found 
with his file, penknife, and gimblet, than with 
his pen. At one time, he thought he had dis- 
covered how to keep a machine perpetually in 
motion; and he was so zealous about his 
scheme, that he travelled from Salem to Wo- 
burn in the night, to tell his plans to Col. 
Baldwin, an old schoolfellow and friend. He 
was likewise very earnest in the study of chem- 
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istry. One day, while preparing some rockets 
in an iron mortar, a particle of sand concealed 
among the ingredients, occasioned a sudden 
explosion, and his whole face was so terribly 
burned, that he was deprived of his sight for 
many days. 

Among other occupations, to which his vari- 
ous mind was bent, he occasionally amused him- 
self with engraving. He marked penknives 
for his friends, until he learned to use a graver 
so well that he undertook the task of engraving 
upon copper-plate. His design was original, 
and was intended for a label to books. This 
little piece of workmanship was executed with 
much neatness and skill. 

It is not strange that the merchant grew 
tired of a clerk, who was active about every 
thing but his proper business. He returned to 
his mother at Woburn, and applied himself so 
closely to books that he injured his health. 
Some of his companions pitied him, because 
they thought he would never attend to business, 
and would always keep himself poor. But 
though Mr. Thompson was averse to bustling 
employments, he had a very active and ambi- 
tious mind ; he never was willing to waste a 
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moment. In 1772, he taught a school in 
Bradford, for a few months ; and he afterward 
went to Concord, in New Hampshire, for the 
same purpose. In this place, he became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Rolfe, a rich and lady-like 
widow, whom he afterwards married. He is 
said to have been manly and genteel in his 
person, and attractive in his manners. Proba- 
bly he would have remained in this country, 
and become as useful and eminent, as he was 
beloved, had not the troubles preceding the 
American Revolution had an unpleasant effect 
on his reputation and prospects. Major 
‘Thompson was averse to politics, and his coun- 
trymen thought he did not take sufficient in- 
terest in their opposition to the English govern- 
ment ; he was fond of parade and splendour ; 
and that made them think he at heart favour- 
ed the rich tories, whom they hated. Mr 
Thompson was aware that his countrymen dic. 
not like him as well as they had done formerly, 
and being doubtful whether the Americans 
would succeed, or not, he embarked for Eng- 
land, in October, 1775. He was received with 
attention and respect at London, and soon be- 
came a favourite acquaihtance with the princi- 
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pal officers about St. James’s. In 1780, the 
king appointed him Under Secretary of State, 
for the northern department ; a lucrative of- 
fice, well suitedto his ambition. ‘Toward the 
close of the Revolution, he was appointed 
Colonel of a regiment in the queen’s loyal, 
American dragoons. He was ordered to New 
York, for the purpose of raising his regiment; 
but the war soon closed, and he returned with- 
out effecting his object. His name is not at 
present so popular as most other great men, 
who were born among us; and the reason 
probably is, because he left his country in the 
hour of her greatest distress. However, he 
did so much good in other parts of the world, 
that we may forgive him for deserting us. 
Owing tosome valuable improvements he made 
in the military establishments, the king of Eng- 
land conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
him. Soon after, he obtained leave to visit 
Vienna. When he arrived at Manheim, the 
Duke de Deux Ponts was reviewing his troops. 
Sir Benjamin Thompson was mounted ona 
large, beautiful, English horse, and clad in full 
British uniform. His fine appearance attract- 
ed the duke’s attention, and he entered into 
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conversation with him. This accidental inter- 
view was the beginning of a lasting friendship. 
The duke gave him letters of introduction to 
his Serene Highness, the Elector, by whom 
he was received with much kindness, 

The poor in Bavaria, were at that time in a 
dreadful condition. Immense numbers of beg- 
gars infested the streets, and the public had 
provided no means of relief to the poor crea- 
tures. 

The rich gave them food, and sometimes 
money ; but Sir Benjamin Thompson resolved 
to do something better for them; he gave 
them employment. If my young friends do 
not know it now, they will learn it, as they 
grow older, that to be good or happy, it is ne- 
cessary to have something to do. The beggars 
in Bavaria had become wicked, because they 
were idle. They would send very little chil- 
dren out into the streets half starved, and nak- 
ed, to beg a cent of passengers ; and if they 
did not return with as much as they expected, 
they would beat them unmercifully. Sir Ben- 
jamin Thompson once found a little child of 
five years old, sitting at the corner of the street, 
half naked, late at night, in the depth of win- 
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ter. She was crying as if her heart would 
break ; aad Sir Benjamin asked her what was 
the matter. ‘I am cold, and hungry, and 
afraid to go home,” said she ; ‘‘ my mother told 
me to beg twelve creutzers, and I have only 
been able to get five. My mother will certain- 
ly beat me, if I don’t carry home twelve.”’ 
Sir Benjamin knew it did no good to give mo- 
ney to such parents—that they would grow 
worse and worse, as long as they lived in idle- 
ness. Therefore, he obtained land and money 
to establish a House of Industry. This build- 
ing was fitted up with neatness and comfort ; 
and surrounded by shops for carpenters, black- 
smiths, turners, weavers, saddlers, and every 
description of mechanics. As soon as the es- 
tablishment was in readiness, the public offi- 
cers went out into the streets, and collected 
all the beggars they could find. In less than 
an hour the whole city of Munich was cleared 
of vagabonds, and two thousand wretched be- 
ings comfortably provided for, and at the 
same time, made useful to the public. 

This benevolent institution made Sir Benja- 
min Thompson very popular. The poor were 
grateful to him, and the rich admired his ac- 
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tivity and energy. The government were wil- 
ling to assist him in all his plans for public im- 
provement ; and his busy mind was always in- 
venting something useful. He founded a Mili- 
tary Academy in Bavaria; suggested many 
valuable improvements in agriculture ; invent- 
ed the famous cooking apparatus, known by 
the name of Rumford’s ; laid before the Royal 
Society many excellent hints concerning vari- 
ous arts and sciences; and converted a large 
hunting forest into what was called ‘ the Eng- 
lish Garden,” studded with farms and cottages, 
and lakes. 


Few men have done so much to relieve the 


sufferings of mankind, as Sir Benjamin 
Thompson. The Bavarians almost worship- 
ped him. In one of the public squares of the 
English Garden, they erected a splendid monu- 
ment to commemorate his exertions for the pub- 
lic good. On one side, are two sculptured 
figures, representing plenty strewing the path 
of Bavaria with flowers ; and on the other side 
is a bust of Sir Benjamin Thompson, cut in 
Bavarian Alabaster. In the year 1791, he 
was created a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and honoured with the order of the 
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White Eagle. After he received the title of 
Count, he chose to take the name of Rumford, 
which was the former name of Concord, in 
New Hampshire,—the place where he married, 
and where his estates were situated. 

In 1798, he received a formal invitation 
from the government of the United States to 
revisit his native land ; but he considered him- 
self bound to spend his life in the service of 
the elector of Bavaria. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is an acting magistrate like newly frozen wa- 
ter ? 

2. Iam aword of one syllable; take two letters from 
me, aad I shall be a word of two syllables. 

3. Why are Algiers and Malta opposite ? 

4. Why isa genteel and agreeable girl like one letter in 
deep thought ; another on its way toward you ; another 
bearing a torch ; and another singing psalms ? 


IDLE HENRY. 


Come little children, come sit by me, and I 
will tell you a story. Will you believe that 
any little boy can have been so silly as not to 
love his book? I know a little boy who has a 
pretty book, in which his dear mamma has 
taught him to read ; he is five years old now, 
and ought to be quite manly. Pray, do not 
you think that he is now too large to cry and 
fret, when he is dressed to go to school ; that 
pleasant school, where there are so many pret- 
ty.things to see, and so many new things to 
learn ? If Henry were a little baby, you know 
that we should not think it such folly to ery ; 
but he is so old,—five years old last April ; 
yet he cries. J wonder if he will ever grow to 
be a wise man ! 

One bright, sunny morning, little Henry’s 
mamma told him to get his hat, and his book, 
and she would walk with him to school ; and 
she gave her little son a bunch of pretty flow- 


ers, to carry to the good lady who was so very 
kind as to teach hip and other little children 


their lessons. 
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The flowers had been just gathered from a 
fine garden, and they were fresh when Henry 
took them ; but he was such a long time in get- 
ting his hat, and then longer still, in finding 
his book, that there was danger of his losing 
the freshly opened buds, and fully expanded 
blossoms. But at last, all things were in order, 
and away he went with his mamma. 

Henry should not have kept his mother so 
long in waiting. ‘Careful children put their 
books and other things always in one place ; 
and that is a very good habit. 

By and by, Henry reached his school-house, 
and he gave the flowers to the lady who was 
going to teach him hislesson. This lady was 
called dear aunt Mary, by her little scholars ; 
she took the flowers which Henry gave her, 
and was pleased with them; she kissed the 
little boy, and placed him in a pleasant seat, 
where he might now learn his lesson. 

But poor Henry, I am grieved to say, was an 
idle child ; he played with his book, and did 
not know his lesson, when the time come for 
him to recite it. The other children were 
more attentive ; they learnt all aunt Mary de- 
sired, and then, oh, how happy they felt ; just 
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as you do dear children, when you have been 
good. 

Henry heard his companions begin and end 
their lessons ; he saw them receive the kiss, 
which expressed aunt Mary’s approval of 
them ; he would have joined them, when they 
produced their ivory blocks and numbers, and 
began a very pleasant lesson in Arithmetic ; but 
he had not been good, so he could not go to them 
now. Then he sat alone, and doing no- 
thing for a long time ; at last he looked at the 
flowers which he had brought aunt Mary, in 
the morning; they were still pretty, and he 
wondered if they would live till the next day. 

Aunt Mary told him that in a short time, 
they would fade and die: “‘ Now,” said she, 
“ they are like good and beautiful children ; to- 
morrow they will not be like my little scholars 
here, for they will have lost all their beauty : 
but you, dear children, can keep your loveli- 
ness by being very, very good.” 

When Henry began to think that perhaps 
nobody would care for him more than for a 
dead flower, unless he learned to be good tem- 
pered, obedient, and attentive to his book : and 
after a little time, he began to study his lesson 
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very diligently. As soon as he had learnt it, 
he went to aunt Mary, and begged that she 
would hear him say it. Then the kind lady 
was pleased with Henry ; and she told him that 
every body would be pleased with him, if he 
became industrious, and that all his friends 
would love him, too. 

Dear children, Henry did become industri- 
ous ; he forsook all his idle ways, and now, any 
day, if you were to look into the school-room, 
you would not see his book on the floor, or be- 
neath the bench, injured and unused ; nor his 
slate and pencil either lost or broken: you 
would see an obedient, cheerful little boy, bu- 
sied with his companions, either studying his 
lessons, or listening to aunt Mary’s pleasant 
stories, and learning such things as will help to 
make hima wise man by and by. 

Henry gets a kiss every day ; not from aunt 
Mary only, but from dear papa and mamma, at 
home. He does not cry now, just like a-very 
little baby, when he is bid to do any thing: 
no, he iries to be pleasant, and all his friends 
are pleased with him. I think that you will 
try to be good like ‘him ; will you not? Make 
haste, and learn to read well, and you will 

24* 
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have plenty of pretty books, and you will be 
very happy. 

Good by to you for to-day; perhaps we 
shall meet again soon. me 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 
In Noah’s ark. 
You must B. head it. (Behead it.) 
He is Pat rolling. (Patroling.) 
He is aman beside himself. 
She weighs anchor. 
Dwarfs. 


o CHARADE. 
- 


As an emblem of sweetness, my first is esteemed ; 
At the toilet, my next of great se¥vice is deemed ; 
When united, so well put together am I, 
No builder on earth can my fabric outvie. 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY 


’ 


‘‘ T have my Latin perfectly, father,’’ said 
Theodore, “‘ and have studied my lesson in 
History. Do tell me one of your entertaining 
stories.”’ 

“Oh, do father, do tell us a story,’ added 
Josephine, who enjoyed such indulgences quite 
as highly as her brother. 

*‘ Suppose my dear children,’ joined Mrs. 
Allen, ‘‘ that you engage your father to give 
you some interesting sketches from Natural 
History ; you are now too old to find amuse- 
ment in fanciful stories, only.” 

The children acknowledged the excellence 
of their mother’s suggestion, and Mr. Allen, 
willing to indulge their reasonable desires, told 
Theodore that he should name the animal 
whose history should introduce them to this at- 
tractive branch of science. 

Theodore did not hold the family circle long 
in suspense, but said that he should likge to be 
made acquainted with the. history of the Rat. 

“‘ Oh, brother,’’ exclaimed Josephine, “* what 
a choice! the history of a Rat!” repeated she 
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with some contempt; “‘ that insignificant little 
quadruped, which one sees only to avoid, or 
seeks only to destroy. Sage discourse upon a 
rat! Pray, add the story of a cat! excellent, 
excellent !” 

“‘ Stop, stop your criticisms and sarcastic re- 
marks,”’ interposed Mrs. Allen, ‘‘ and especial- 
ly, as your rhymes can boast little elegance, 
either of thought or expression. Respect too, 
your brother’s privilege. Theodore was at li- 
berty to propose what animal he pleased ; your 
turn will succeed, and you will have an oppor- 
tunity then, of indicating your good taste, and 


superior judgment, by choosing a more dig- 
nified subject.” 
Josephine was silent, and Mr. Allen com- 


menced as follows. 

“The generic* characters of the Rat are, 
that he has a conical head, pointed snout, large 
eyes, and almost naked ears; the neck is short, 
and the body thick; the toes are free, that is, 
not cgnnected by membranes, and _ provided 
with Hooked nails; the tail is long, destitute 


‘ 


* Generic—generical ; that which comprehends a genus, 
or distinguishes from another genus. 
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of hair, scaly, and tapering ; the body is cloth- 
ed with thick hair, intermixed with fine, soft fur ; 
the mouth is furnished with sixteen teeth. 
There are many species of this genus.” 

“* Perhaps, children,”’ continued Mr. Allen, 
“you do not know, and if you do, the fact will 
be the better remembered if repeated, that 
writers on History have arranged the whole 
animal creation, first, into classes ; secondly, 
each class is divided into orders ; each order in- 
to genera ; and each genus into species. For 
example, the little quadruped of which we have 
just been speaking, belongs to the first class» 
(Mammalia, )fourth order, (Glives or Gnawers, ) 
and twenty-fourth genus, (Mus-mouse,—rat.’’) 

*‘ But what is the species, father ?’’ inquired 
Theodore. 

‘“< There are many species belonging to this 
genus or family, said Mr. Allen ; I propose de- 
scribing the habits of those which are the most 
remarkable.” 

‘‘T am afraid,” interrupted Josephine, 
“that Ido not quite understand about these 
classes, and orders, and genera.”’ 

“* Well, my dear,” replied her father, I think 
they may be made plain to your mind. -For 
example, all quadrupeds, and some fishes, as 
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well as the whole human race, come under the 
same general head—viz. first class—Mama- 
lia. You perceive that this class contains 
many animals, very unlike in their forms and 


habits.” 

“ Yes father,” replied Josephine. 

*¢ Suppose, then,” said Mr. Allen, “ that we 
separate some of them into orders. For fami- 
liar examples, we will take the Cat, the Dog, 
the Bear, the Oppossum, and the Kangaroo, all 
of which animals, belong to the third order, 
(Fere.) I fancy, however, that you are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with some of these to mark 
a difference.” 

**T do not know even one character, father, 
in which they have resemblance,” answered 
Josephine. 

“They all live upon prey,’ resumed Mr. 
Allen. ‘The dog in its natural state, like the 
bear, and numerous other tribes, subsists by the 
destruction of other animals. As for the cat, 
I beli that you, yourself, remotely hinted 
this evening, on what she was often known to 
feast. But to proceed, this third order of pre- 
dacious animals, are divided into genera, as 


Cavis—the Dog—Ifelis—ithe Cat—Didel- 
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phus—the Oppossum, &c. We come now to 
our last sub-division, viz. the species. The first 
genus of the order Fer, is Canis, or the dog 
tribe, which includes the common dog, and its 
varieties, the Hyzena, the Fox, theWolf, the 
Jackall, and their varieties ; so we must resort 
to species, as I before told you, for our last di- 
vision. As examples of the different Genus 
Canis—I name the Greyhound, the Pointer 
and the Mastiff. To the Genus Felis, (the 
cat,) belong the Lion, Panther, Leopard, Ti- 
ger, Cat, and all their affinities. But it is 
time that we return to our first subject, the his- 
tory of the Rat. Can you tell me its class, or- 
der? &c.”’ 

‘¢ ] think,” replied Theodore, “that you said 
it ranked in the first class, fourth order, twen- 
ty fourth genus, and its several species you 
promised to describe.” 

“ You are right : I begin with the first spe- 
cies, (Mus Decumanus,) the common hoar, or 
Norway Rat. I must own, even in the very 
beginning of his history, that he possesses 
some of the very worst qualities of the brute 
creation. An intelligent writer has just- 
ly remarked, that ‘the Rat occupies the 
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same rank among quadrupeds, as the Crow 
among birds.’ He is impudent, troublesome, 
and mischievous, to which qualities, he adds 
cunning, fierceness, and malignity. He isa 
thief and a robber ; supplying himself with 
every luxury which he can come at, without at 
all regarding the means used for furnishing his 
habitation. He does not at all hesitate to 
seize on and appropriate the most valuable 
silks, cottons, and wollens ; his taste for learn- 
ing, leads him actually to devour the works of 
the most celebrated authors ; and he has even 
a talent for translating the most learned vol- 
umes in whatever language they may be writ- 
ten. He possesses, however, not one saving 
quality ; for even his learning is not honestly 
acquired. 

I am glad to inform you that this disgrace to 
the race of quadrupeds is not a native of A- 
merica ; which fact I beg you to keep in mind, 
as we have enough native culprits. without add- 
ing to the number more than those which 
truth Gompels us to acknowledge.”’ 

“TI should be glad to know, father,’’ said 
Theodore, laughing, * what country has the 
honor of calling him offspring of the soil.” 
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“ He came originally from Asia,’’ resumed 


Mr. Allen; “early in the eighteenth century, 
being seized with a love of emigration, he left 
that quarter of the globe, and settled nume- 
rous colonies, in the various countries of Eu- 
rope; but his favorite resort seems to have 
been the wild region of Norway. His passion 
for roving, continued, and numerous families, 
after being fixed for a short time in that coun- 
try, after the manner of some of our Yankees, 
decided on a removal. They took passage on 
board several European vessels, not, however, 
honestly provided with stores, like the other pas- 
sengers, but living by theft during all the voyage: 
to this disgraceful course, they added the 
meanness, and dishonesty of leaving the ships, 
one and all, without paying for a single birth, 
or any other accommodation, which they had 
enjoyed during the voyage,—and I assure you, 
that they were in nowise scrupulous in helping 
themselves to any, and every thing which 
caught their fancy, while on board. I have 
not learnt that the ship-masters have to this day, 
recovered damages, though to my certain 
knowledge, the culprits were pursued, and 


- 
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threatened with capital punishment, wherever, 
and whenever they could be found.” 

** And who were the thief-catchers, father ?’’ 
asked Theodore. 

“‘ A company, no less active and vigilant,” 
replied Mr. Allen, “than the whole of that spe- 
cies of the Felis Genus, comprising the family 
of cats ; your sister’s favorites. This active race, 
have _ been efficiently aided in their public ser- 
vices, by a large reinforcement from the Genus 
Canis, viz. the race of terriers, and house-dogs, 
together with the whole tribe of Weasels, be- 
jonging to the Genus Vivena, a worthy family, 
attached to the same class and order, with 
Felis and Canis, and often more successful in 
pursuit of the guilty, than either of them. 

When any of these delinquents are captured, 
they sue in vain for mercy. Justice never 
has the conscience to appear in their favor, 
and you will cease to feel very lively com- 
passion for their fate, when I have given you 
the last marked, and most degrading trait of 
their character ; which is cannibalism. Will 
you credit me? they kill and,devour without re- 
morse, or mercy, not those of the same Genus, 
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only, as the black-rat, the mouse, &c. but both 
young and old, of their own species.” 

“ Oh father, this must be the sum total of 
their depravity,” said Theodore; “ but are 
they not brave; can you not grant them any 
praise ?”’ 

*“ T can accord no merit to their bravery,” 
replied Mr. Allen, ‘‘ since it is exerted only, 
in the accomplishment of bad purposes. ‘They 
do not make war openly, like those who espouse 
a good cause, but practise every secret art, to 
compass their purposes. In truth, when dan- 
ger faces them, they are proved notorious cow- 
ards, flying at the first, and even distant ad- 
vance of an enemy, and only having the courage 
to defend themselves, where there no longer 
remains any opportunity of escape ; then, and 
then only, they fight with desperation, inflict- 
ing deep wounds with their sharp teeth.” 

** You have not described the size of these 
vicious animals, dear father,” said Josephine. 

“They are from nine to ten inches long,”’ 
resumed Mr. Allen; “ their fur is a light brown 
colour, intermixed with ash; the throat is a 
dirty white, inclining to grey ; the tail isas long 
as the body, covered with scales; and a few 
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hairs. The historian, Bewick, gives a curious 
fact in his notice of the habits of these ani- 
mals, which is well attested. The skins of 
those of their species which they devour, are 
often found in their retreats, turned complete- 
ly inside out, even to the ends of the toes; we, 
of course, are not informed of the mode by 
which this nice operation is effected. This 
animal dives and swims with great facility, and 
can remain fora long time under water. We 
come next to consider the second species, the 
black-rat, (Mus-rattus,) which resembles the 
Norway rat in many of its habits, being very 
nearly as destructive. It is about seven inch- 
es long; the tail often measures eight. 
Wherever the brown-rat fixes itself, the black- 
rat. disappears ; the former taking possession of 
the country, in right of conquest, and holding 
it through the power of strength, rather than by 
virtue of superior merit. The black, like the 
brown rat, is not a native of this country, but 
comes originally from the south of Asia, by the 
way of Europe. 

The third species of this Zenus is the com- 
mon mouse, (Mus musculus) which like the 
two species already degcribed, was not origin- 
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ally a native of America. This beautiful little 
animal has long whiskers, which extend in 
graceful lines round the front part of the head; 
bright eyes, and delicate limbs; its motions 
are quick, anc exceedingly elegant, when it is 
not frightened. It is naturally timid, but is 
soon tamed. 


A young friend of mine, while in college, 
was one day surprised at finding his room oc- 
cupied by two of these little creatures. He did 
not disturb them ; but by leaving near their 
place of retreat, a few crumbs, he soon over- 
came their shyness, and they would frisk over 
and beneath his table, while he was writing, 


sit upon his arm, and perform a thousand fan- 
tastic tricks. He told me that however ridicu- 
lous the idea might be to some minds, he be- 
came attached to these inoffensive companions 
of his retirement, and that his vexation was 
only equalled by his disappointment, when, af- 
ter they had been some months familiarized, a 
large cat found access to his apartment, in his 
absence, and destroyed his favorites.” 

*‘T like your description of this little crea- 
ture,’’ said ‘Theodore, ‘ and will carefully exa- 


mine the first I can find.”’ 
25* 
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‘‘ They are rather troublesome inmates of 
our dwellings,” continued Mr. Allen, ‘‘ and es- 
pecially so, when allowed to become numerous. 
This species makes a nest, not unlike that of a 
bird, composing it on the inside with soft ma- 
terials, such as wool, hair, cotton, &c. This 
animal is about three inches Jong, and its fur 
is of an ash colour. Its enemies are nume- 
rous, among which the most inveterate, are 
the owl, the weazel, the large rat, and the do- 
mestic cat. 

The fourth species of this Genus found in 
America, is the rustic mouse, (Mus agrarius ;) 
it is very offensive to farmers, destroying large 
quantities of grain. It burrows in the earth, 
like the field, or meadow mouse, and Jays up 
large stores of corn. It is about three inches 
long ; its back is a dusty iron colour, the under 
parts of the body are pure white ; the ears are 
wide and open, and the space between them is 
an orange colour.”’ 

“Do the four species which you have de- 
scribed, father,’’ asked Theodore, “ include 
all the rats in our country ?” 

‘¢ By no means, answered Mr. Allen ; there 
are many more ; but they belong to other Gene- 
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ra. Ifyou are interested in the subject, we 
will, at some future time, resume it ; that is, if 
Josephine does not prefer that the history 
should stop here.” 

““ Oh, no indeed, father,” said Josephine, 
with animation, “‘ I desire to hear of the other 
families of this order: I am quite interested, 
and beg, brother, that as an apology for my 
ridicule of your choice, you will let it remain 
the subject for our next leisure hour.” 

“ And I hope, my dear Josphine,”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘ that you will never suffer prejudice, 
the offspring of ignorance, to turn your mind 
from any researches after knowledge, nor suf- 
fer popular disgust at any animal, to prevent 
your acquainting gourself with its history. 
However uninteresting it may at first appear, 
you will rarely rise from your investigation, 
without the conviction that you have acquired 
something that may prove useful. Remember, 
that what was not too mean to be created, .is 
not too contemptible to afford a subject for 
stady. D. 


COMPASSION, 


Walking alone, the other day, 
I met a cottage lad : 

With downcast looks, he took his way, 
As though his heart were sad. 


** Why Ralph! the laughing summer sky— 
Hath it no charm, my boy ? 

The birds are warbling merrily ; 
The streamlets dance with joy. 


A thousand sheep are on the hills ; 
The bees are round the flowers ; 

The spicy East no breath distils 
Sweeter than this of ours. 


The fields of waving grin look glad ; 
There’s mirth among the trees : 

What is it makes thy bosom sad, 
Mid sights and sounds like these ?”’ 


“© T know the earth is full of joy ; 
The sheep are on the hills ; 
And even this,”’ replies the boy, 
** My heart with sorrow fills. 


I saw them lead a young ewe lamb 
Away from all the rest : 

I heard the bleating of the dari :— 
What grief that cry expressed ' 
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But, when I saw the gentle ewe 
Lay down her head to die— 

I wondered men could bear to do 
Such deeds of cruelty. 


I think I could not crush a flower, 
That bowed its head so low : 

It may be pleasant to have power ; 
But not to use it so.”’ 


THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN. 


All the little folks I know, think Grammar 
a very hard study, and very uninteresting. 
They think so, because they do not understand 
it; and they do not understand it, because it 
has never been taught them in a pleasant way. 
If they will go to Munroe & Franciigy and buy 
“The Little Grammarian,’”’ I am sure they 
will think grammar easy and pleasant too. 
It is so simple, and so pretty, that a child of 
six years old must understand it, and like 
to study it. Any very little girl, whe tries 
to give her attention for a few moments, can- 
not help understanding the following expla- 
nation of the Positive, Comparative, and Su- 
perlative degrees : 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


An Adjective describes the quality of a thing, and the degree of 


that quality : it also,in the same manner, expresses the size or 
duration of a thing with its degree. 


Positive. CoMPARATIVE. SuPERLATIVE. 


the three. 


A small HAT. A smaller HAT, The smallest HAT 
of the three. 


A becutiful Amore beautiful The most beautiful 
BIRD. BIRD. BIRD. 


N. B. The words in Italic mark the positive, the comparative 
and superlative degrees. 


li 
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In the same way, all the things which have 
so much puzzled children, when they have 
learned grammar, are explained by pictures. 
The difference between active, passive, and 
neuter, is explained by the picture of a man 
whipping a boy, while another boy sits still, at 
a little distance. The man isthe one to whip— 
and that is active, because it signifies an ac- 
tion; the little boy, whom he holds, is the one 
to be whipped—and _ that is passive, because it 
means that he passively receives the strokes, 
instead of actively giving them ; the other boy 
sits still—and that verb is neuter, because he 
neither gives anything, nor receives anything. 

We advise all our young friends to study the 
*¢ Little Grammarian.”’ It will teach them to 


use their thoughts ; and it will not prove trou- 
blesome to a very young memory. 


te 
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** Oh, here comes my aunt Agnes,”’ cried the 
little Kate, as she ran to open the door, and 
throw her arms round the neck of her aunt, 
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whom she dearly loved. ‘‘ How glad I am to 


see you, aunt Agnes ! It is along, long time, 
since you have been to see us ; I believe it is 
a full week ; and it has stormed so hard, that I 
could not go out to see the pretty flowers, in 
the garden, or to walk with papa; and I was 
quite tired with my playthings ; and mamma 
was so busy, that she could not always play 
keep school, or visit with me; so that I 
wished very much the sun would shine, and 
you would come to tell me some stories, or play 
something with me.”’ ‘‘ Well, my dear, and 
now the sun does shine ; and I have come ; and 
you are glad ; perhaps you will be still more 
glad, when you see the present I have brought 
you.” “ Why, I don’t knowthat I can be more 
glad, though I love to have pretty presents, as 
well as amy little girl; pray if you please, let 
me see it.”” Her aunt opened a box, she had 
on her arm, and discovered to the astonished 
little girl, a large waxen doll, with rosy cheeks 
blue eyes, and flaxen hair, dressed in a white 
robe, pink sash, and pink shoes. Kate could 
not contain her raptures; neither for a time 
could she express them in words ; but jumped 
and skipped about the room, first, kissing her 
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doll, then hugging and kissing her aunt ; and 
at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh mamma has not seen 
her yet; I must show her tomamma!”’ She ran 
to the parlour door, calling, ‘Mamma, mamma, 
pray come and see the beautiful baby, my aunt 
Agnes has brought me.” When her mamma 
came, she admired the doll ; and asked the little 
girl if she had thanked her aunt for it. ‘I am 
afraid I forgot that, mamma, but I have kissed 
her; and [ believe she saw that I did thank 
her in my heart; did not you think so, aunt 
Agnes?” ‘ Yes, my love, I know you did. 
But look, you have not discovered all the beau- 
ties of your doll. What do you think of its 
eyes ? are they not very pretty ? perhaps she 
can shutthem. Her auntthen touched a wire 
which was under the doll’s robe, and closed her 
eyes; then slowly opened them. Kate scream- 
ed with delight, ‘Oh, mamma! mamma! see ! 
see! does she not look asif she were alive? This 
is worth all my play things together—and see, 
mamma, she can sit down; and she can bend 
her arms ; and see her pretty fingers; oh dear, 
dear, how beautiful she is. I think that the 
little milk-maid papa bought me theother day, 


was very pretty, with her pail upon her head, 
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whom she dearly loved. ‘‘ How glad I am to 
see you, aunt Agnes ! It is along, long time, 
since you have been to see us ; I believe it is 
a full week ; and it has stormed so hard, that I 
could not go out to see the pretty flowers, in 
the garden, or to walk with papa; and I was 
quite tired with my playthings ; and mamma 
was so busy, that she could not always play 
keep school, or visit with me; so that I 
wished very much the sun would shine, and 
you would come to yi me some stories, or play 
something with me.” ‘ Well, my dear, and 


now the sun does shine ; and I have come ; and - 


you are glad ; perhaps you will be still more 
glad, when you see the present I have brought 
you.” “ Why, I don’t know that I can be more 
glad, though I love to have pretty presents, as 
well as gy little girl; pray if you please, let 
me see it.”” Her aunt opened a box, she had 
on her arm, and Cciscovered to the astonished 
little girl, a large waxcr doll, with rosy cheeks 
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could she express them in words ; but jumped 
and skipped about the room, first, kissing her 
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doll, then hugging and kissing her aunt ; and 
at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh mamma has not seen 
her yet ; I must show her tomamma !”’ She ran 
to the parlour door, calling, “Mamma, mamma, 
pray come and see the beautiful baby, my aunt 
Agnes has brought me.”” When her mamma 
came, she admired the doll ; and asked the little 
girl if she had thanked her aunt for it. “I am 
afraid I forgot that, mamma, but I have kissed 
her; and I believe she saw that I did thank 
her in my heart ; did not you think so, aunt 
Agnes?”’ ‘* Yes, my love, I know you did. 
But look, you have not discovered all the beau- 
ties of your doll. What do you think of its 
eyes? are they not very pretty ? perhaps she 
can shutthem. Her aunt then touched a wire 
which was under the doll’s robe, and closed her 
eyes; then slowly opened them. Katescream- 
ed wit): delight, “‘ Oh, mamma ! mamma ! see ! 
see! does she not look asif she were alive? This 
is WSrth all my play things together—and see, 
mamma, she can sit down; and she can bend 
her arms ; and see her pretty fingers; oh dear, 
dear, how beautiful she is. I think that the 
little milk-maid papa bought me theother day, 
was very pretty, with her pail upon her head, 
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and her hand up holding it; but she was made 
of wood, and I could not make her bend ; and 
by and by, I was so tired seeing her arm up 
all the time it seemed as if it must ache; it 
made mine ache; what did you tell me that 
was, mamma 1? I forget the word.’’ “‘ Sympathy, 
my dear ; we ourselves feel, what we suppose 
others suffer. You know, however, I told you 
she was not alive, and could not feel anything.” 
“‘Oh yes, mamma, I remember that; but my wax 
doll looks as if she were alive; she has such 
laughing eyes, and can open and shut them ; 
and her lips are a little open, just as if she were 
going to speak ;/and she can stand up, and sit 
down; why is she not alive, mamma?” “ Be- 
cause, my dear, she is the work of man’s 
hands ; and man can make nothing alive. God 
only, can,give life and breath. Your doll can 
do none of these things, without your help, nor 
indeed with it; for you must do it all for her. 
© ‘You know your little brother, though scarcely 
"2 bigger than your doll, can open and shut his 
wae eyes without the help of a wire, and can move 
'* his hands and feet when he pleases.. Now 
God has given him power to open and shut 
his eyes, and to move his limbs; he is daily 
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giving him strength; and by and by, he will 
be large enough, and strong enough, to stand 
by himself; then he will begin to walk, first, 
by our taking hold of both his hands ; then, by 
holding only one ; and ‘at last he will run by 
himself, as fast as you do; and he will begin 
to chatter, words or sounds that we cannot un- 
derstand ; then he will say, ‘ papa,’ “ mamma,’ 
‘ cat,’ * hen,’ ‘dog,’ and other little words; and at 
length he will put words together, and tell us 
what he wants, and what he sees, and what he 
thinks, as you do.” “ Mamma, what is, thints?” 
‘YT don’t know, my dear, that I can find words 
to explain it, simply enough for you to under- 
stand.” While her mother was considering how 
to answer,Kate was very quiet for a moment,and 
then exclaimed, “‘ Ob, I guess I know, mamma ! 
It is something that comes into my head, when 
I am at play, when I am not talking loud, but 
it seems like talking inside ; is not that thinking, 
mamma?” “Yes, my dear, that is thought.” 
**Mamma, how do thoughts get into my head 1”” 
This is a subject, my dear, which ycu are not 
old enough to understand. God gives you the 
ability to think, and in time will enable you to 
understand better, whence thoughts come.” 
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** Mamma, are thoughts alive ? It seems to me, 
sometimes, as if there were something alive in 
me that says words.” ‘‘ It is your soul within 
your body, which thinks ; and that is alive. 
The wisest nen do. not comprehend it; 
but if you are good, when you grow older, 
you will be able to understand it better than 
you cannow. But I hear your little brother; 
he is awake, and I must go and nurse him, 
while your aunt goes with me to see the 
little baby. Do you seek your papa, and 
shew him the present your: aunt has so 
kindly given you.” “Yes, mamma. Come Dol- 
ly, see if Ican make you set out one foot be- 
fore the other ; and I must be finding another 
name for you, that will be prettier than Dolly.’’ 
Away she went, half running, half skipping, to 
the door of her father’s study, and tapped gent- 
ly for admittance ; for she never rudely opened 
the door, because her father was sometimes so _ 
much engaged, that it would interrupt him 
to have her come in; and sometimes he had 
company. So Kate has been taught always to 
yand she knows that her father is never 
, bier, than when he can have his little gir! 
with him, and never says no, when he can 
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spare time to play and chat with her. ‘‘ Come 
in my little daughter,” was his answer te her 
tap at thistime. ‘‘ Look, papa, look!” she ex- 
claimed, as she opened the door ; “‘ see what my 
aunt Agnes has brought me this morning. Is 
she not very kind ? See how prettily she opens 
and shuts her eyes, as if she were alive; but 


she is not alive, papa ; for she cannot do it with- 


out I touch this wire. Is she not pretty, pa- 
pa?’’ “‘ Yes, my dear,very pretty, and your aunt 
is very kind; and don’t you think you ought 
to be very good 1”’ “ Yes, papa.”’ ‘‘ And very pa- 
tient, when things do not happen just as you 
want them to happen.” “‘ Yes, papa; and I guess 
I know what you are thinking about.” “ Well, 
what is it? & will tell youif you guess right.” 
“ You were thinking how I fretted the day it 
rained so hard, that I could not go to the toy- 
shop with you as you had promised meI should. 
I remember you told me I was very naughty, 
aud that I should be sorry for it, when I was 
good natured again. And ‘so I was, papa, be- 
cause [ saw I had grieved you, and mamma ; 
and when I went to bed, I could not go to sleep, 
for thinking of it; and I thought I would try 
mever todo so any more, but to be always good- 
26* 
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natured, even if I could not have my own way.” 
“¢ Well, my dear, your guess is right ; and Iam 
very glad you remembered so long that you had 
done wrong, and that you make so good a re- 
solution. ‘To day is your birth-day; you are 
now five years old. Old enough to know and 
understand many things—to know that it is 
wicked to be out of temper and fretful if you 
cannot have your own way in every thing. 
Old enough to know that it is not good for you 
to have your own way, and that often you 
would lose more than you could gain by hav- 
ing it, even if it would not hurt you to have 
it. Now this waxen doll may teach you a les- 
son every time you look at her.” ‘‘ How, papa ? 
she cannot speak ; how can she teach me a les- 
son ?,I don’t understand you, papa.” ‘‘ Why, 
not by speaking to you, my dear,,but by mak- 
ing you remember, what I am going to tell 
you. The very day it rained so hard and you 
fretted so much that you could not go to the 
toy-shop, I called to see your aunt Agnes, and 
found her employed in dressing this very little 
doll; she told me she was very glad it rained 
_ go'much, because she was prevented going out of 
town as she had engaged, if the weather was 
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pleasant. I was very much surpriséd to hear 
her say this, as I knew she was going to make 
a visit she had long been thinking of, to a very 
dear friend. And I asked her why ? “Because,” 
said she, “‘ I have been trying for more than a 
week to find time, which I could spare from 
more important matters, to dress this doll, to 
give to your little Catherine on her birth day. 
And if it had been pleasant, I could not have 
done it. { shall now have the pleasure I have 
long promised myself, of giving it to her on 
that day—and shall enjoy my visit to Mrs. 
Smith much more after this refreshing rain.’’ 
“* Now, my dear, can you understand how your 
doll can teach you a lesson, even though she can- 
not speak 1?’”’ “ Yes, papa; and I believe I shall 
never look at her, but ¥# shall think how foolish 
I was to fret atthe rain. Yes, pretty Dolly, if 
the sun had shone, asI wanted it to, I should 
not have had you so soon by many a long day ; 
and you shall make me remember when it 
rains, that I must not fret, but be good-na- 
tured and wait for it to be fair weather, that I 
may go where I want to, as my good 
aunt Agnes does. She does not fret ¥#ehen 
it rains, papa. I never heard aunt Agnes 
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fret in my life. She is always so good 
_ matured and kind, that every body loves her. 
I hope I shall be as good as aunt Agnes, when 
I grow a woman. Well, my dear, you have 
nothing to do, but try every day to be pleasant 
and useful ; your aunt is not beloved so much 
because she is good natured ; but because she 
is so useful and so willing to do for other peo- 
ple, what they want her to do; and to give up 
her own will and pleasure to oblige others. 
There are many people, who appear to be very 
good natured, who are not beloved, because 
they are very useless; they are too lazy 
to do any thing useful. I hope, my little Kate 
will make a useful woman ; for a lazy woman 
is not only unhappy herself, but is one of the 
greatest trials, and most disgusting objects in 
society, besides being very wicked and selfish.” 
‘Papa, I know it is wicked to be selfish, because 
mamma told me so the other day, when cousin 
William was here. I had two apples, and I 
wanted to give him the smallest, and keep the 
largest myself. Mamma said she was very 
sorry to see me so selfish, because it was very 
wieked to be selfish; but I did not know that 
lazy people were selfish.” “ Yes, my dear, they 
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are more so than any others, because they will 
not do anything for any body, and wish every 
body to do every thing for them.” ‘‘ Oh papa, I 
will try not to be lazy—lI will try all I can to 
be useful. I will go to school every day as 
you and mamma wish me to; and learn to 
sew with my new thimble, which my uncle 
gave me ; that I may make your shirts, and lit- 
tle brother’s frocks. Then I shall be useful. 
Shall I not, papa?” 

And so she did try; and before she was nine 
years old, could make a shirt very neatly ; and 
became very useful to her mother, by sewing 
a great deal, and by amusing her brothers and 
sisters, whenever her parents wished her to. 
And I never heard her say, ‘I don’t want to do 
anything’ that any one asked her to do, or ‘ I 
wish somebody else would do it,’ as I have 
heard a great many little girls say, who were 
not half as happy as little Catherine ; though 
they had their own way much oftener than she 
did. She kept her doll very mice in a box, 
which her aunt made for it; and when her 
brothers and sisters grew old enough to enjoy 
it, she would let them have it to play with. 
And if ever they became fretful, when they 
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were disappointed, she would tell them the 
story of her waxen doll. sie 


CHARADE. 


My first’s an instrument of bone, 
Ofsilver, steel, or lead ; 

Its use so generally is known, 
There need no more be said. 


My second has a balmy power, 
Our wearied nature to renew ; 

What I have sighed for many an hour, 
And sighed in vain,—and so have you. 


My third (now pray have patience, friend,) 
Is always found in families ; 

And though ’tis seldom known to end, 
Admits of various degrees. 


My whole the loom and spinning wheel 
In forming had an active part ; 

And much 090, did the threaded steel, 
And much the dyer’s varied art. 


DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN THE SHADES OF DUATERRA, A NEW 

ZEALAND CHIEF, AND PHILIP OF PO- % 
KANOCKET. 

By a little girl ten years old. % 


Duaterra. Pray Charon, are you disposed 
to grant the first favour a New Zealander ever 
asked of you? 

Charon. Here is Mercury at my side; to 
him Pluto has awarded the power of granting 
all favours. 

Dua. Then, perhaps, the messenger of the 
Etna, (Great Spirit) will grant me ten minutes 
leisure to speak to the Indian, Philip of Po- 
kanocket ; for I would ask him why he resist- 
ed the attempts of the Packaha, (white man). 
to promote civilization. 

Mercury. Do you hear, Philip, the wish : of 
the New Zealander? grant it; for you will 

* both profit by it. 

Philip. And must I speak to the savage 
who betrayed his country to the Yengeese, 
and even built with his own hands, wigwams 
for their accommodation ? 
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Dua, Nay now, Philip is nuce nuee careedee ; 
(very angry) he should take time to cool. 

Phi. Indian warriors are always cool. 
When are they otherwise ? 

Dua.: When the lightning of the Packaha 
is flying around them. 

Phi. (Sternly.) New Zealander, your na- 
tion are women ; while you talk with me, be- 
ware how you use your native language; sure- 
ly you have been long enough in the Jand of 
spirits to know that here we can use any lan- 
guage we choose; I abhor that of the New 
Zealanders; for I hear daily accounts of chiefs 
giving up their lands to the pale faces; speak 
then with the tongue of a Yengeese ; my ears 
are open. 

Dua. I have no mind to breed quarrels 
here ; for your shade is both older and strong- 
er than mine ; I merely want an answer to my 
question, why you did not encourage the at- 
tempts of the Packaha, to civilize your coun- 
trymen ? 

Phi. You have taken a wrong view of 
things ; the Yengeese did not come to civilize 
us, but to make themselves rich with the lands 
of our forefathers ; they landed and seduced us 
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with presents and fair words ; but afterwards, 
they drove us towards the setting sun ; nor did 
they give us time to rest, until we could all say 
with Logan—‘‘ Who is there to mourn for Lo- 
gan? Not one.”? They were cunning, and 
gave us the fire-water,* andthen drove us un- 
resisting, to destruction. Such will be the 
fate of your nation. 

Dua. But what should-we have done? the 
Packaha trusted us ; and New Zealanders ne- 
ver betray a trust. 

Phi. (tauntingly.) Indeed! How was it 
with the crew of the Boyd ? the New Zealand- 
ers were trusted then. 

\Dua. eagerly.) No, no, that was an act 
of a few of our cookees; there were no cree- 
kees concerned; and it was done with a feel- 
ing of revenge. 

Phi. Well, then; Duaterra should have 
prevented them from reposing a trust in him, 
and should have opposed them with his war- 
riors. Surely, he had received injury enough 
at their hands, to warrant such an action. 

Dua. They pledged their word; and with 
New Zealanders, that is sufficient. 


* Rum. 
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$14 ANSWER TO CHARADE. 


Phi. The word of the Yengeese is like 
snow, even and pure to the eye, and of a spot- 
less whiteness ; but self-interest is like the sun 
with them; and when that looks upon it, 
where is it ? Gone! See how J treated them ; 
of all those scalped white shades that you see 
roving about, two fifths fell by my hand; 
and here are their scalps hanging at my gir- 
dle. I also have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their punishment for their cruelty, is to 
hear the war-whoop of my tribe for ever sound- 
ing in their ears. 

Mercury. Come, now, your ten minutes are 
past ; you must not keep Charon waiting; and do 
you Philip remember for the future that to “‘ for- 
give and.forget as Duaterra has, is a maxim 
sometimes to be practised; it would have been 
better for you, if you had known that long be- 
fore you came here. LINIE, 
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ANSWER TO CHARADE. Page 1384. 
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THE HORSE. 


Tue horse is one of the noblest of animals. 
They excel in beauty and in usefulness. Few 
creatures are so majestic as a high-spirited 
horse, carrying his head proudly, with a mane 
flowing about his neck, like a mantle. Then 
they are so laborious, so sagacious, and so gen- 
tle; they obey the least signal or movement 
of their riders, and children can caress them 
without being afraid. Sometimes their move- 
ments are even swifter than the wind; for it is 
a fact that some of the race horses in England 
have travelled in five minutes over a space of 
ground, which the most violent wind could not 
pass over in less than six minutes, 

In Europe, and in the United States, horses 
are domestic animals ; that is, they are taught, 
and taken care of, by men. But in South A- 
merica, whole herds of them run wild. Their 
only motive for keeping in troops» seems to be 
a love of company; for they are very coura- 
geous in danger, and they never offer to attack 
any other animals. They live entirely on veg- 
etables, and, of course, have no temptation to 
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destroy other creatures. The South American 
hunters pursue them with a noose, which théy 
adroitly fling over their heads, and are thus en- 
abled to catch them. I doubt whether there 
be animals more useful than horses. They 
plough our fields, they travel night and day to 
carry our letters and newspapers; they draw 
the canal boats, in which the Dutch travel 
from one@-end of the country to the other; and 
chaises and carriages are drawn by them; and 
couches and sofas are stuffed with their hair; 
shoes are sometimes made of their leather, and 
bows for violins, and other stringed insiru- 
ments, are made from the long strong hair of 
their manes and tails. This useful and noble 
animal deserves the kindest and most careful 
treatment. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


ELerxaants are deservedly considered the 
most intelligent of all brute creatures; and 
they are likewise the kindest. Their small 
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eyes are very brilliant and expressive; and 
when they turn them upon their master, their 
‘glance is full of gentleness and love. Their 
large trunk answers the purpose of nose, hands, 
and arms. With it they can pick up a nee- 
die, lift up a man, and distinguish the most del- 
icate fragrance. ‘They are passionately fond 
of swect perfumes; and when a bunch of flow- 
ers is given them, they will single out, one by 
one, those of the most delicious odour. The East 
Indians use them in battle, in the same way as 
we use horses ; and it is said they step over the 
dead and wounded with as much caution as a 
kind-hearted man could do; and when they 
meet a flock of sheep or little children in the 
road, they will set down their fect with the ut- 
most care and gentleness, for fear they should do 
an injury. If any one has done them a kind- 
ness, they will remember it to the day of their 
death; and will be sure to do some good office 
in return. It is fortunate these huge creatures 
are so peaceful, and so contented with vegeta- 
ble food; for if they were as furious as the 
blood-thirsty tiger, they would destroy a whole 
country in a short time. They are thirteen, 


fourteen, and fifteen feet high ; and weigh four 
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or five thousand pounds. It is said an elephant 
will eat as much rice in one week as thirty 
strong negroescould eat: ‘They can be accus- 
tomed to feed upon any thing. The king of 
France had an elephant to which was daily 
given twenty-four pounds of bread, twelve pints 
of wine, and two pails full of boiled rice. Be- 
sides this he ate grass at his pleasure, and had 
a sheaf of wheat for his amusement; after he 
had eaten the grain, he would break the straw 
into little bits with his trunk ; now and then 
catching up a wisp to drive away the flies. 
Since they eat so much, no wonder they are 
strong enough to break down stone walls, tear 
up trees by the roots, and carry a whole tent 
full of people upon their backs. The skin of 
the elephant is so tough and hard that it is al- 
most impossible to wound him. He has a 
mouth like other animals ; but the trunk par- 
tially conceals it,so that it is not observable 
in a picture. His neck is so very short and 
thick, that he could not bend it to eat or drink; 
but he has no need todo that ; for he can cafry 
water and food in his trunk, and raise it to his 
mouth just when he pleases. The long hang- 
ing ears of the elephant serve very well for fly- 
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flappers. They are sensitive to music, and 
will beat time with their clumsy feet with much 
regularity. They are natives of Asia and Afri- 
ca. Their ivory teeth are a great article for 
commerce. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
From page 199, vol. 2d. 

Aunt M. The most memorable event in 
the very early times of this country, was the 
war between the New England Colonists and 
Philip, king of the Wampanoag Indians. 
King Philip was the youngest son of Massa- 
soit, Sachem of Pokanocket ; an Indian fa- 
mous for his persevering kindness to the white 
men, from the time of their first arrival in Ply- 
mouth, until the day of his death. Even dur- 
ing his life-time, it was difficult to restrain the 
red men from destroying the new comers root 
and branch. Had they risen in their power, 
when they were so numerous, and we so weak, 
they might easily have cut off our forefathers— 
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nor left even a child to tell their story. The 
young and furious among them wished to do 
this ; and they more than once formed plans 
to effect their purpose. But Massasoit had 
made a solemn treaty with Governor Carver, 
that he would always assist the Englishmen 
when they were in trouble, and never allow 
any of his people to do them harm. Once 
when Massasoit was sick, Governor Bradford 
sent him some cordials, which did him a great 
deal of good; and the grateful Indian never 
forgot it. He told Governor Bradford, that 
the neighboring tribes had entered into a con- 
spiracy against the white settlers ; and his ins 
formation prevented a destructive war. 

' James, What savages they must have been, 
to want to kill men, who had gone through so 
much suffering as our forefathers ! 

Aunt M. We must not blame them too 
much, my dear James. They had suffered 
much from the injustice and thoughtlessness 
of some of the white settlers. Even to this 
day, some white men talk and act as if they 
thought Indians were brutes, destitute of rea- 
son and of feeling ; and since Indians have as 
much reason and feeling as we have, itis 


\ 
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not strange that they deeply resent such treat- 
ment. Besides, they foresaw that if the Eng- 
lish settlements were allowed to increase, theit 
hunting grounds would be taken from them, 
and their tribes cease to exist. Philip seems 
to have been a prince of great talent and ambi- 
tion. He saw the white men every year in- 
creasing in numbers and in wealth, and he 
could not be content to pursue the peaceable 
course his father had pursued before him. 
In 1675, he succeeded in kindling the flame 
of war in various parts of the country. The 
Indians, glad to find a daring leader, every 
where collected around him. But their very first 
battle with the volunteer troops from Boston 
and Plymouth, terrified and scattered them. 
When the white men first entered Philip’s 
territory, they shot down five or six Indians, 
as they were running into a swamp. Philip, 
with his forces, left Mount Hope’ that very 
night ; and abandoned his country to the Eng- 
lish. After this, the whole country was from 
time to time, alarmed by the incursions of 
Philip. The Indians around Connecticut and 
Merrimac rivers joined him. Many murders 
were committed ; some towns burnt ; and little 
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‘skirmishes, hardly worth the aame of battles, 
were constantly occurring. The town of 
Deerfield on the Connecticut, was laid in ash- 
és; and on the same day, Hadley was alarmed 
by the Indians in time of public worship. The 
inhabitants were very much frightened. In 
the ihidst of their terror, an aged man sudden- 
ly appeared among them, put himself at their 


head, and repulsed the enemy with great bra- 
very. _The people in Hadley thought it was 
an angel sent to save them ; but it proved to 
be General Goffe—one of the judges who con- 
demned Charles I. to be beheaded. When 
Charles II. was restored to the throne, these 
men knew it was not safe to stay in England. 
Three of them, Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, 
came to this country, and remained concealed 
in rocks and caverns. The king was very 
anxious to have them detected ; but those who: 
knew their places of retreat, would not reveal 
the secret. Sometimes they suddenly appear- 
ed in the midst of a village; and then as sud- 
denly disappeared. Many, who did not know 
the real truth, thought ghosts or witches were 
busy among them, One of these men, Gener- 
al Goffe, saved the town of Hadley from the 
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Indians, by his courage and presence of mind. 
The Indians attacked many towns after this,— 
and Philip fought like a tiger. But his cou- 
rage did no good. The English were better 
regulated, than the savages; and they were 
under the command of Capt. Church, a maa as 
brave as king Philip. This man pursued the 
unfortunate prince into a swamp, and killed 
him. 

Thus died Philip of Mount Hope, in Rhode 


Island,—August 12th, 1676; and with aa 
perished the hopes of the Indians. 


THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


** Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful blue sky ? 

Who made the moon so clear and bright, 
That rises up on high ?” 


*¢ *T'wag God, my child, the glorious One— . 
He formed them by his power ; 

He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower. 
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4“ He made your little feet to walk ; 
Your sparkling eyes to see ; 


Your busy, prattling tongue to talk ; 
And limbs so light and free. a 


** He paints each fragrant flower that blows 
With loveliness and bloom ; 

He gives the violet and rose, \ 

' Their beauty and perfume. | 


* Our various wants, his hands supply ; 
His care protects us every hour ; 

We’re kept beneath his watchful eye, 
And always guarded by his power. 


*« Then let your little heart, my love, 
‘ Its grateful homage pay, 
To this kind Friend, who from above, 
So gently guides you every day.” 


Stockbridge. 


